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FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1939 res 
ing 
fac 
ASSETS LIABILITIES nd 
nal 
no" 
pre 
Cash in Banks and Trust Com- Reserve for Unearned lob 
panies. .... . . . $5,633,953.58 Premiums ... . . . $10,217,865.04 
United States Government 
Bonds ...... . .. 9,561,838.63 Reserve for Losses in Process 
of Adjustment. . . . ._ 1,507,397.00 
Other Bonds and Stocks . . 17,308,798.98 
Mortgage Loans on Real Other Liabilities . . .. . 761,468.39 
a + » «+ «2 « « 261,672.51 
RealEstate... . . . . 368,217.38 Mortgage Reserve . . . . = 50,000.00 
fay 
tio 
Premiums in Course of Collec- . 
Capital . . . $2,000,000.00 thi 
tion (Not over 90 Days) . . 1,131,357.81 _ . - 
de! 
Bills Receivable, Not Due . . 158,085.93 NetSurplus. . 20,008,202.65 ~ 
Interest Accrued . ... . 75,788.57 be 
SurpPius TO PoLticyHoLpErRS . 22,008,202.65 
Other Assets ...... 45,219.69 
Totat Apmittrep Assets . $34,544,933.08 $34,544,933.08 
Pe 
On the basis of December 31, 1939 Market quotations for all Ar 
Bonds and Stocks owned, the total admitted assets and surplus Bs 
would be increased by $730,579.39. Securities carried at $3,200, Fr 
590.35 in the above statement are deposited as required by law is 
at 
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LETTERS _ 


Bank of Kodiak 


Sirs: I have been receiving your maga- 
zine for many years, and I am now request- 
ing that instead of sending it to me at 
Cordova, Alaska, you send it to Kodiak 
where I have organized this bank. 

We opened for business March 4, as a 
result of the urgent need in this fast grow- 
ing community for adequate local banking 
facilities. We do not recognize Kodiak 
as a “boom-town” but as one havin 
permanent stability due to its unlimite 
natural resources. The Naval Air Base 
now under construction, is likewise of 
predominant importance. 

The picture is of the fireplace in our 
lobby which has created considerable 




















favorable comment. The usual exclama- 
tion is, “I have never heard of such a 
— as a fireplace in a bank lobby!’ My 


usual response has been, “‘Neither have I, 
but don’t you like the idea?”” We do not 
depend on it entirely for heating the 
building since we have a modern oil 
burning furnace. 

In a few months we will have mounted 
over the fireplace the head of a Kodiak 
bear, which is our trade-mark. 

O. A. TorGERSON, President, 

Bank of Kodiak, 
Kodiak, Alaska 
+ . ° 


Personnel Policies 


Sirs: ‘‘Personnel Policies,” written by 
Arthur Kohner, Cashier of Wells Fargo 
Bank and Union Trust Company, San 
Francisco, California, in your May issue 
is a splendid contribution. 

This subject is probably more important 

at present than it ever has been before. 
Every bank can partially direct the 
destinies of its employees if it handles the 
“Bill” cases properly. Oftentimes how- 
ever, some “‘Bills” aren’t favored by being 
talked to frankly and stay on and on. 
_ This situation subsequently develops 
into a problem not only of individual 
employees but of the bank itself. From 
two to three years is a long enough period 
of time to determine whether or not an 
employee is fitted for the kind of work 
he is in. 

ALrreD M. KEELER, Vice-president, 

Harvard Trust Company, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


o ° * 


“Shooting the Mortgage”’ 


. Sins:_ Perhaps this variation of “Burn- 
Ing the Mortgage” may be of interest. 
Revolver marksmanship has been sup- 
Ported and encouraged by this bank and 
other banks in New Haven. When some 
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of our club members desired to purchase 
their guns on a time payment basis, there- 
fore, this bank giadly granted them an 
installment loan. 

After the note was paid, promptly as 
agreed, all members who had been obligated 
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on it were given the privilege of blasting 
away at it, 45 feet from the firing line. 
The bullet holes attest the good marks- 
manship, and on our part good public 
relationship. 
ALBERT C. Murpuy, Manager, 
The First National Bank and 
Trust Company, 
West Haven, Connecticut 
. . . 


Mechanical Banks 


Sirs: Of the ten or so large and out- 
standing collections of mechanical or toy 
banks in the country at the present time, 
some six or seven are known to be owned 
by banks or bankers. And it must be 
remarked that these collections are not 
reckoned by mere numbers of specimens, 
but often run to several hundred. 

Bankers were probably the first to 
become interested in gathering together 
these ingenious coin receptacles which 
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thrilled the children of sixty and seventy 
years ago with their odd shapes and clever 
mechanisms, although within recent years 
the collecting urge has spread to the 
general public. 

It is an expensive hobby. According to 
Andrew Emerine, president of the First 
National Bank, Fostoria, Ohio, who is by 
way of being an expert on this subject, it 
was possible some years ago to buy almost 
any bank for from $3 to $8, but today the 
more unusual and rarer varieties cost from 
$25 to $300. 





any banking matter. 





AT YOUR SERVICE 


Ie you’re coming to New England 


this summer — or have customers 
who will vacation here — we’re at 
your service to help make the visit 
thoroughly enjoyable. You may 
be sure of a warm, personal wel- 


come and prompt attention on 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


40 WATER STREET « BOSTON 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Because these banks make novel display 
material, they are generally kept me od 
visitors and customers can see them, or 
are brought out for special exhibits in the 
lobby. The collection of the late Elmar 
Rand Jacobs, formerly vice-president and 
comptroller of the Seamen’s Bank for 
Savings, New York City, has a small room 
to itself adjacent to that bank’s main 
quarters. Mr. Emerine keeps his collection 
in several large bookcases on the mezzanine 
floor of his bank. The picture above shows 
some of the banks in the collection of the 
Boston Five Cents Savings Bank, Boston, 
Massachusetts. This collection was accu- 
mulated by the late Wilmot R. Evans, 
Jr., former president. John D. Meyer, 
vice-president of the First Blair County 
National Bank, Tyrone, Pennsylvania, 
William F. Ferguson and C. W. Hallet, 
both of the Bank for Savings, New York 
City, are also among the bankers who have 
important collections. 
IsABELLE M. BENNETT, 
Montclair, New Jersey 
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Comments on Articles 


Sirs: I want to express my appreci- 
ation for “A. B. A.’s New Program” in 
your March issue. The article is well done 
and covers the program in the finest sort 
of way. We are deeply indebted to you. 


Rosert M. Hanes, President, ; 
The American Bankers Association, 
New York, N. Y. 
. 

Strs: I want to thank you personally 
and on behalf of the Committee on Agri- 
culture for the fine presentation you made 
of our material in the article, ““One Associ- 
ation’s Farm Activities,” by John H. 
Payne in your May issue. 

E. B. Guitp, Chairman, 

Committee on Agriculture, ; 
New York State Bankers Association, 
and, President, First National Bank & _ 

Trust Company, Walton, N. Y. 


o 


Strs: I have read Mr. Rossmans 
article, ““Who Manages Your Bond Ac- 
count?” in your May issue with a great 
deal of interest. It strikes me as a very 
sane approach to the problem discussed. 

A. E. Bryson, Vice-president, 

Halsey, Stuart & Company, Inc., | 
Chicago, IIlinols 
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In the TREND of BANKING 


Bank Emphasizes Value of Its 
Pay Roll to Community 


Through a new type of check adopted 
for the accounts of employees, The First 
National Bank and the affiliated First 
Trust Company have made the merchants 
and business men of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
increasingly conscious of the value to the 
community of the two institutions’ pay 
rolls. 

The checks identify the individual 
employees as being associated with the 
bank or trust company, and whenever an 
employee makes a payment by check, the 
recipient knows the source of the funds 
and realizes that the financial institutions 
are contributing directly to the business 
prosperity of Lincoln. 

A specimen check is illustrated below, 
along with examples of newspaper adver- 
tising used to inform the public that the 
154 employees of the two institutions have 




















































































































































olay a purchasing power of more than $5,500 
ere a week. It can be noted that each of the 
» OF advertisements lists not only the names of 
the officers and employees but also their 
mar departments, providing an idea as to the 
and banking services rendered and the staff H. HITER HARRIS, President, First and SIDNEY B. CONGDON, President, The 
for required to make them available. Merchants National Bank, Richmond, Va. National City Bank of Cleveland 
oom —— to es Howard Freeman, 
nain of The First National Bank of Lincoln, ee . : : 
tion sean’ tdemele rag 3 Me 4 . . . their institutions celebrated important anniversaries (page 8) 
nine plan has been received from local mer- 
10WS he 2g avers ave < > j ‘ 
the ee ee ene oe eee farmers use about $130,000,000 of short- ment lending agencies serving the farmer. 
ston, . ra . term credit annually, of which only about Special comments received from a 
iccu- one-fourth is being furnished by commer- questionnaire on farm loans sent to New 
vans, cial banks. Two-thirds of this short-term York banks are reviewed. In conclusion, 
eyer, Short-Term Farm Credit Cited — : . - — of — accounts vr of the er ~, ng ge on 
unty : : nandled by dealers and merchants at a e investigation showed that less than 
ania, as Opportunity for Banks cost higher than that charged by banks. 40 per cent of the banks reporting had 
allet, An unusually interesting survey of the The other principal competitors in the increases in farm loans, a like number were 
Y ork short-term credit field in the farming short-term farm credit field are cited as about holding their own, and 20 per cent 
have industry has been made by the loan the production credit associations, which were losing volume. Proposed basic 
research committee of the New York are said to be gaining steadily in their changes in the method of Farm Credit 
State Bankers Association, which has efforts to serve the credit needs of the Administration financing were held to 
— reported its findings in booklet form. farmer. A section of the booklet is devoted constitute a threat of far-reaching effects. 
; rhe committee states that New York _ to tracing the history and growth of govern- On the basis of replies received from 
banks, the loan research committee closes 
its fact-finding survey with suggestions 
pase for developing desirable farm business 
— more tai and holding that already 
sreci- | " uw obtained. 
os , The consensus of opinion of the com- 
‘= | VE Checked ' uP cen, 2 P 
preen | || WE npr wet mittee is that the short-term farm credit 
sort Ane Feces’ enna), \\ field offers the banks a loan opportunity 
oak SS ae pam that to date has not been fully developed. 
| a ea ~ 4 pia \ 
ion, \= The Busi ee y pall ote 
1 WwW ae \ Od Dolo on ones ° . 
N. Y. | | TEL, ue ‘ Kansas Booklet Outlines Public 
‘ | | A crete \ eee — SiR | Relations Program 
malt oo iF 00 In order to intensify and strengthen 
no sei Coo 2500 PER WEEK the customer-public relations program of 
made | | We Are Proud of Our Employees and Their Record Our Contribution to Lincoin’s Prosperity | Kansas banks, the Public Relations Com- 
SSOCI- | | mes mee eee meet ote * Gone Ofte mission of the Kansas Bankers Associ- 
n H. 1 & ~ ai ation has supervised the preparation and 
i = distribution of a comprehensive 40-page 
Se on the subject, ‘Selling Your 
Bank.” 
ion, A very professional work of planning and 
& = editing, the booklet outlines definite, 
N. Y. | " tangible steps by which a bank can im- 
| — prove its relations with customers and with 
, | — =e . = “a the public. It was compiled by Raymond 
—~ | Tue First Nationat Bank Or Lincoin Youmans, of Kansas City, in co-operation 
d Ac seaase vanentt™ AMO © STREETS $ote ot mor Enlepen Se Ren Rover of eer 10 Yor with the Public Relations Commission. 
great © Toor Cope THE First TRUST COMPANY ¢ The booklet first answers the question: 
a very | mtr ceteneanmen Ly) J Why a Public Relations Program Any- 
ussed. how? It then discusses the responsibility 
of bank management in such a program, 
Ce, oye . ; ; , cites undiplomatic conversations on the 
llinois “Contributing to the business prosperity of Lincoln, Nebraska’’ part of bank employees that create ill will, 








Where the Standing Order is— 


“yp ANCHOR’ 


It is “cup anchor’ the year 
*’round in Central National 


Bank’s co-operation with com- 





merce and industry. In its 
ee 
this bank has helped to chart courses which 


half-century of experience, 


have established direct routes for prompt 
handling of financial business routine. 

Your correspondent relationship with Central 
National, therefore, is assurance that transit 
items will clear with dispatch—that collections 
will sail the smoothest course—that your orders 
will be carried out with preciseness. 

Perhaps this is why today, more than ever 
before, industrial leaders and banking officials 
elect to ‘“‘Central-ize’”’ their activities in the 
great industrial empire of the Great Lakes. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
Cried 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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and gives specific reasons why poor cus- 
tomer-public relations are very costly 
and good a relations are 
very profitable. Probably most valuable 
of all, the latter part of the booklet sets 
up a well-rounded customer-public rela- 
tions program for the individual bank. 


Sf o S 


Methods for Encouraging 
Home Building 


An extensively advertised architect- 
ural service has been a great help to 
the Amoskeag Savings Bank, Manchester, 
New Hampshire, in obtaining mortgage 
loans and in giving the loans a greater 
stability because of greater satisfaction to 
the mortgagor, according to William 
Parker Straw, president of the bank. 

The bank has many house plans, and a 
set of miniature demountable houses which 
give the prospective builder a clear idea of 
what his house would look like, inside and 
out, together with the cost and appearance 
of additions and improvements such as 
porches, bay windows, garages, etc., which 
might be considered in the future. 

The bank’s architect alters any plans to 
suit the borrowers’ ideas, draws up proper 
specifications, and makes inspections as 
houses are being constructed. The bank 
has absorbed the charges. It also gives 
every prospective mortgagor a little book- 
let telling him what not to do and what to 
guard against in selecting his lot and 
planning for his house. 

In its advertising in newspapers and 
via the air, the bank also stresses the fact 
that the prospective borrower is not 
required to pay any investigation fees or 
other extra charges at the time the mort- 
gage is written. The bank has just re- 
duced its interest rate on home mortgages 
from 5 per cent to 4% per cent, in cases 
where payments are being made regularly. 

As the result of such methods, the bank 
has increased its mortgage portfolio by 
1,020 loans during the past two years, 
aggregating $3,500,000. 
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Selling the ““home” idea 


A model home of small size placed in the 
bank lobby, or near the manager’s desk, 
often paves the way for a discussion about 
home building, the Security-First National 
Bank of Los Angeles has discovered. Small 
models of FHA approved houses are being 
placed in many of the bank’s branches, as 
a means of emphasizing the bank’s activity 
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Business is booming at Spring Valley Central Bank 


Apple Boxes, Wrapping Paper and 
Elbow Grease, Nucleus of Bank 


The above elements, plus paint, a few 
lettered signs, and a wealth of enthusiasm 
and perseverance, combined to make 
possible the opening for business of the 
Spring Valley Central Bank, which is 
operating very successfully despite the 
lack of a state or national p non 

The founders of the bank were members 
of the 6B class of the Spring Valley 
Elementary School in San _ Francisco, 
California. All the planning and construc- 
tion work was done by the students, as 
part of the activity project for a recent 
term. The boys did the hammering and 
painting, while the girls cut the gratings 
for the teller windows and made the 
identification signs shown over each 
window. 

Designed as an adjunct of the school 
savings system conducted by the Bank of 
America, the school bank even has a 
manual of operations for the guidance of 
other classes that might wish to use the 
same facilities. Wall posters were made 
to promote a theoretical travelers’ check 
business, and students made their own 
savings pass books for recording deposits 
in their savings accounts. 

Further contributions to the realistic 
atmosphere of the school bank include the 
guard with his official cap, a glass-topped 
lobby desk, and a wall sign informing 
patrons, ““We pay 2% on savings.” It 
is planned to retain the bank as a perma- 
nent fixture, not only to show the youngsters 
how to use banking facilities and to teach 
them the value of savings, but also to 
inform them as to the place and need for 
banking in the general economic system. 

Through another San Francisco school, 
Bank of America recently obtained a most 
unusual customer, known only as “G. G.” 
This is the name of the cat mascot of the 
Golden Gate School, only a stray alley 
cat but a great favorite, for whom school 
Savings account No. 66,012 has been 
opened. In order to complete the arrange- 
ment, a “footprint” of one of the G. G.’s 
front paws was taken for the signature 
card now on file at Bank of America’s 
main office in San Francisco, and an 
official guardian has been appointed. 
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Opposes Use of the Term, 
Service Charges”’ 
The use of the term “service charges” 


in the banking business was decried by 
Ernest S. Woolley, director of banking 


installations for the George S. May Com- 
pany, in a speech before the annual con- 
vention of the South Dakota Bankers 
Association at Watertown, South Dakota. 

“Actually no bank makes service 
charges,” said Mr. Woolley, who is 
author of the recently published book, 
“Bank Management Control.” “All that 
a bank does is to ask that depositors pay 
for the services which they themselves 
request, and leaves with each depositor 
the option of two ways of paying. The 
depositor may either leave with the bank 
sufficient funds to earn the price of the 
service he uses or, if that is not con- 
venient, he may make up any deficiency 
between the cost of services and the earn- 
ings on his balance with a specific pay- 
ment. If it were not for the complicated 
system which banks have perfected, busi- 
ness would be at a practical standstill. It 


is only right that such —— services 
should be priced at cost plus a reasonable 
profit.” 


Mr. Woolley also advocated the institu- 
tion of penalty charges to discourage 
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overdue notes and the drawing of N. S. F. 
checks. Pointing out the difference be- 
tween such charges and the regular charges 
for services, he said: “There are charges 
in a bank with which costs have nothing 
to do. These are charges which are made 
in order to stop certain practices and not 
as income producing measures. In this 
ang ag! are such charges as those made 
for N. S. F. checks and past due note 
penalties. Here a bank would be ey 
pleased if it strictly enforced very hig 

——— yet never had occasion to collect 
one dime.” 

’ 


o ° 


Bank Credit Executives Meet 
in Toronto 


Bank credit executives gathered at the 
Royal York Hotel in Toronto, Canada, on 
wed 19-23 for the 45th annual congress 
of the National Association of Credit Men, 
in which the Canadian Credit Men’s 
Trust Association, Limited, took an active 
part. 

In addition to attending the general 
sessions, the banking representatives held 
a group meeting May 22 for a discussion 
of problems pertaining especially to their 





| nsurance protects your de- 
positors’ money against loss 
by theft. 


The use of POOR’S INVEST- 
MENT CREDIT FILE will protect 
your bank’s bond portfolio 
against losses — for only afew 


cents a day. 
Send for free samples. 


POOR’S 





90 Broad St. New York 
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SERVING AMERICAN BANKS 


IN 29 COUNTRIES 


Complete correspondent services available to 
American banks through an extensive branch 
system in Canada, Latin America and Overseas. 


Over 600 branches in Canada and Newfoundland; 44 branches 
Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
and French West Indies and 21 branches in Central and 
South America. Also in London and Paris. Enquiries invited. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


New York Agency, 68 William Street 


ASSETS OVER $960,000,000 
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A study in modern furnishings and design. 





Officers’ space, San Antonio 


Building & Loan Association in Texas 


field. Milton J. Drake, The Detroit Bank, 
Detroit, Michigan, was chairman of the 
committee in charge of the bank program. 
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Publications of Particular 
Interest to Bankers 


MINIMIZING TAXES ON INCOMES 
AND ESTATES, revised edition by J. 
Blake Lowe and John D. Wright. Pub- 
lished by Barron’s Publishing Company, 
Inc., 30 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. $2. 

In simple and non-technical language 
this book presents valuable hints on safe- 
guarding income on property against tax 
erosion, and outlines a tax-saving program 


for a_ typical estate. Legitimate tax 
minimizing methods are explained in 
connection with the Federal estate tax, 
gift tax, and income tax. 131 pages. 


IMMEDIATE ADJUSTMENTS IN 
ESTATE PLANS, TRUSTS AND LIFE 
INSURANCE NECESSITATED BY 
RECENT SUPREME COURT AND 
OTHER DECISIONS, a pamphlet pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall Inc., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. $1. 

Because of recent United States Supreme 
Court decisions, many trust and insurance 
plans must be analyzed anew. This report 
reviews the Hallock decision pertaining to 
estate trusts, and the Bailey decision deal- 
ing with beneficiary clauses in life insur- 





GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 





is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail 
sales of the following products of 
General Motors Corporation and 
its world-wide affiliates: CADILLAC, 
LA SALLE, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, 
PONTIAC, CHEVROLET automobiles; 
FRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning; 
DELCO lighting, power 
and heating equip- 
ment; GMC trucks; 
BEDFORD, VAUX- 





foreign made automotive vehicles. 

The business consists of invest- 
ments in self-liquidating credits, 
widely diversified as to region 
and enterprise, capital employed 
being in excess of $80,000,000. 

In obtaining short term accom- 
modation, GMAC issues one stan- 
dard form of note. This obliga- 
tion it offers to banks 
and institutions, in 
convenient maturities 
and denominations at 


INSTALMENT 
PLAN 


HALL, OPEL, BLITZ— 


current discount rates. 





These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE NEW YORK - 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ance | wg and discusses what action 
should be taken in the light of the new 
developments. It also outlines recent 
court rulings on attempts to minimize 
income tax payments. 20 pages. 


BEST’S INSURANCE GUIDE, pub- 
lished by Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 
75 Fulton Street, New York City. $5, 

This new 1940 edition of Best’s Insur- 
ance Guide contains up-to-date informa- 
tion on the financial standing and manage- 
ment of all fire, casualty, marine and 
surety insurance companies. 

The Guide shows at a glance the policy- 
holders’ and financial ratings, five-year 
financial and underwriting exhibit, five- 
year comparison of assets, five-year invest- 
ment gain or loss results, lines of coverage 
written and in which states it can be 
written, and a fund of other valuable 
data on each insurance company. 


o o « 


New A. B. A. Comptroller is 
Appointed 


John J. Rooney has been appointed 
comptroller of the American Bankers 
Association, it is announced by Dr. Harold 
Stonier, A. B. A. executive manager. 

Mr. Rooney has been with the associ- 
ation since 1913, and served as auditor of 
the organization from 1928 until he was 
appointed to his new post. 


¢ o 


On Board the ‘‘S. S. National 
Shawmut”’ 


The nautical-looking scene below actu- 
ally depicts a group of Boston Girl Scout 
Mariners on tour of inspection at the 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston, greeted 
by Ray A. Ilg, vice-president of the bank. 
Being good sea scouts, the girls couldn’t 





Explaining Bank Functions 


resist a turn at the wheel, even though it 
was on the bank’s steel vault door. 

Mr. Ilg is nationally known as an 
authority on public relations, through his 
writings and his numerous talks before 
banking conventions, and here is_ an 
instance of putting his thoughts into 
practice by cultivating the good will of 
some customers of tomorrow. 


S ¢ 


Banks Celebrate Important 
Milestones 


On May 17, The National City Bank of 
Cleveland celebrated the 95th anniversary 
of its founding, observing the occasion wit 
an evening banquet and entertainment 
for all the officers, employees and directors 
of the bank. 
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CARRIER CELEBRATES 


No man in business needs to be told 
of the progress that Carrier Air 
Conditioning has brought about. 
Where once hot weather caused a 
summer slow-down, today Carrier 
Indoor Weathermaking has changed 
the seasonal slump to continued 
good business... has actually created 
volume by making it pleasant for 


people to buy. 


Many still regard Air Condition- 


ing as but a lusty infant. And yet— 


CARRIER 
SELF-CONTAINED 
WEATHERMAKER 
requires only 3 con- 
nections — provides 
true air condition- 
ing. Available in 





= @ 
‘ compact sizes, 


1940 


* The first air conditioning installa- 
tion was made but a few years after the 
turn of the century, by Willis H. Carrier. 


* As long ago as 1911, Mr. Carrier 
presented his famous Rational Psychro- 
metric Formulae, the basis of modern 
air conditioning. 


* In 1915 the present Carrier organi- 
zation was founded, to put into wide 
practice the principles of this modern 
science. 


1940 is the silver anniversary of 


air conditioning’s coming of SGP... 








ITS SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


the 25th year of the Carrier organ- 
ization. Thanks to the knowledge 
gained in a quarter-century of 
development and experience in 99 
countries, there is but one rule for 
you to follow: call air conditioning 
by its first name...call Carrier. Rep- 
resentatives are listed in the clas- 
sified section of your phone book. 








Visit the Carrier Igloo of Tomor- 
row at the New York World’s Fair. 





CarriER CORPORATION Desk 4F 

Syracuse, New York 

‘‘Weather Makers to the World” 

(In Canada, 30 Bloor St. West, Toronto, Ontarie) 
Please send me complete information on Carrier Air 

Conditioning. 


NAME 





COMPANY _ 


ADDRESS 





In writing to advertisers:please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 














































@ Most banks do want speed! Exactly the kind 
of speed the Marine Trust Company’s night 
transit service gives you. 

This fast service enables your bank to save up to 
24 hours in presenting cash items throughout 
New York State. With very few exceptions, items 
reaching us prior to 12:30 A.M. will be presented 
the next business day in 58 New York State cities 


and towns. 


Such speed is possible because of the Marine 
Trust Company’s many correspondent banks 
throughout the state, and its strategic location 
in the world’s greatest market. Send for a copy 
of our latest Night Transit Schedule. 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 
OF BUFFALO 


A Marine Midland Bank 














MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Since the banking holiday in 1933, the 
bank has had an increase in deposits from 
$28,000,000 to $183,000,000 at the close 
of 1939. In this period, the bank increased 
its rank in size among the banks of the 
nation from 137th to 37th. Management 
of the bank during this notable expansion 
era has been under the able guidance of 
S. B. Congdon, who came to the bank as 
president in 1933, and L. B. Williams, 
chairman of the board since 1934. 


a 

Born amid the ruins of Richmond, 
Virginia, at the close of the Civil War 
seventy-five years ago, the First & Mer- 
chants National Bank on April 24 cele- 
brated the diamond anniversary of its 
organization. Robert E. Lee was one of 
the early depositors of the bank, which is 
now 94th in rank among the commercial 
banks of the country and the largest in 
Virginia, having deposits of $77,212,859 
and total resources of $84,710,270. 

Appropriate to the anniversary, work 
is now progressing on a $400,000 addition 
to the bank’s 20-story building in Rich- 
mond. John M. Miller, chairman of the 
board, has been associated with the bank 
since 1902, and President H. Hiter Harris 
has been with the bank since 1912. 


* 

Other banks celebrating important mile- 
stones include the First National Bank in 
Pittsfield, Illinois, which has published a 
commemorative booklet on its 75th anni- 
versary, and The Merchants National 
Bank and Trust Company, Fargo, North 
Dakota, established fifty years ago. L. C. 
King is president of the Pittsfield bank, 
while Frank R. Scott heads the Fargo 
institution. 


. 

In celebrating its 75th anniversary in 
May, The First National Bank of Denver, 
Colorado, recalled that its history went 
back beyond 1865 to the year 1858, when 
its predecessor banking firm, Clark, Gruber 
& Eo. opened a business at Leavenworth, 
Kansas, to deal in gold from the mining 
camps near Denver. From this beginning, 
Clark, Gruber & Co. established a mint 


| at Denver in 1860, but in 1862 Congress 





passed an act prohibiting private coinage. 
The Clark, Gruber mint was sold to the 
United States Government for $25,000, 
after it had coined over $3,000,000 in gold 
coins during the period of its existence. 

















Private bank's currency, coinage 


The firm did not go out of business with 
the sale of its mint, but continued in the 
private banking business as Clark & Co. 
until 1865, when its partners together with 
others organized The First National Bank 
with a capital of $200,000. Its national 
charter was the first to be granted in the 
area from the Missouri River to the 
Pacific Coast. 

On May 1 of this year, the bank had 
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capital funds including reserves of over 
$5,500,000 and total resources of $71,403,- 
200, making it the largest bank in the area 
it serves. John Evans is president of the 
bank, Gerald Hughes is board chairman. 


¥ Sd] ° 


Detroit Trust Company Exhibits 
Products of Local Industries 


The theme of the current advertising 
program of the Detroit Trust Company is 
“Know Detroit,” and its purpose is to 
stimulate Detroiters to a better knowledge 
of Detroit industries and institutions, its 
products and its people. 

To this end, the trust company is featur- 


ing in its main lobby a series of exhibits of | 
Detroit companies and Detroit-made prod- | 


ucts. Each exhibit is preceded by news- 
paper advertising inviting the public to 
visit the displays. 

The first of these displays, shown above, 

consisted of representative products of 
the Detroit automobile industry. Com- 
panies participating were: Chrysler Cor- 
poration, Ford Motor Company, General 
Motors Corporation, Graham-Paige Motors 
Corporation, Hudson 
pany, Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, and 
Packard Motor Car Company. 
_ Further developing the “Know Detroit” 
idea, Detroit Trust Company is sponsoring 
visits to the building by groups of senior 
high school students. 





Automotive exhibit in lobby 





counter copy 
services has 


California Nationa 
California. This is a small four-page folder 
set up in thumb-nail index form by off- 
centering the fold. The inside pages are 
printed in two colors, and the index tab 
of each subject is balanced on the opposite 
side by a small illustration, with explana- 
tory copy in the center. 


of Detroit Trust Company 


Index Idea Facilitates Reference 
to Bank Services 


An effective and inexpensive piece of 


describing the bank’s many 
been —_ by the Anglo 
Bank, San Francisco, 





BANK /AMERICA 
TRAVELERS 





























Backed by the resources 


of a billion dollar bank 















Issued by Bank of America NT & SA 
495 branches in California 
Main Offices: San Francisco and Los Angeles 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








Motor Car Com- 





te install vaults and 
time-locks to guard the funds 
entrusted to your care. 


Install POOR’S INVESTMENT 
CREDIT FILE—for only $3.00 
per month on an annual 
basis —to guard your 
bank’s securities. 

Send for free samples. 


POOR’S 


90 Broad St. 


New York 
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THE SALES STAFF of this organization is the division 
through which its offerings and recommendations are trans- 
mitted to the investing public. Carefully selected, trained, and 
supervised, present members of this group have been serving 
customers of the house for an average period of over 10% 
years; the average is 1934 years for almost 30% of these. 


A readable brochure further outlining basic policies and 


activities of this organization, will be sent upon request. 


ALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


CHICAGO, 201 S. LA SALLE STREET + NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 











In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 














Your own safe deposit vault offers a striking 
example of the economy of cooperation; for while 
the vault costs thousands of dollars to install and 
operate, any member of the community may enjoy 
its tremendous protection at tiny cost. 

The bank itself benefits by similar economy 


through the efforts of the reputable bank sta- 


tioners who are members of this Institute. Their 





HOW do YOU DO IT? 





knowledge of bank forms and bank procedures 
—combined with their aim of supplying the best 
in checks, letterheads, passbooks and other bank 
stationery—results in hundreds of favorable reac- 
tions in your community every day. These com- 
panies not only save money for their clients, but 
take pride in a quality which wins, and keeps, 


good customers for banks. 





51 EAST 42ND STREET -« 





FOR BETTER RELATIONS BETWEEN YOUR BANK AND THE PUBLIC 


THE INSTITUTE OF 
BANK STATIONERS 


NEW YORK 
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The Farmers and Merchants National Bank is the oldest in Southern California, 53rd largest in the country 


onservative BANKING 


There is still room 
says Pacific Coast 


HERE is still room in_ these 

United States for the so-called 

old-fashioned type of banking. 
By that, I mean the kind of banking 
that is conducted in accord with those 
principles which generation after gen- 
eration have proved to be sound. 

The fundamentals of economics do 
hot change. Changing conditions may 
Well justify a deviation in their applica- 
ion, but the fundamentals themselves 
remain the same. From the banking 
standpoint, all of these principles can 
well be summed up in the one term, 
quality.” The old-fashioned bank 
confines itself only to loans of the 
highest quality. It buys bonds of 


in these United States for old-fashioned banking, 
Banker Rossetti in this thought-provoking article 


By 
VICTOR H. ROSSETTI 


President, The Farmers and Merchants National 
Bank, Los Angeles, California 


only the highest quality for its invest- 
ment portfolio. It employs only the 
highest type of competent personnel. 
It adheres to the highest possible 
standards of ethics. This unswerving 
course, involving the best in every- 
thing, inevitably leads to the highest 
type and the best possible banking. 
We are glad to discuss this subject 


of quality banking for whatever inter- 
est, or possible assistance, our thoughts 
may have for other banks. I think I 
should state here that our ideas, as 
presented in this article, will probably 
not meet the agreement of all engaged 
in banking. My only answer to those 
is that the ideas represent the kind 
of banking we believe in and the kind 
o banking that has been our objective 
for many years. 

Before enlarging upon the subject of 
old-fashioned or conservative banking 
as we believe in it, perhaps it might 
be well to present a brief history of the 
bank and a summarized statement of 
its policies, to serve as a background. 
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Mr. Rossetti has written this article out of the accumulated experience of 47 consecutive years in banking* 


Some seventy years ago, the miners 
in the vicinity of Los Angeles were in 
the habit of leaving their gold dust 
with Isaias W. Hellman, a local mer- 
chant who had about the only safe in 
town. Occasionally when in need of 
funds, the miners would drift into the 
store and withdraw some of their 
stored wealth. Mr. Hellman grew 
fearful that complications would arise 
as to the amount of gold dust taken 
away, and the quantity remaining; 
furthermore, he realized that this 
wealth lying in his safe was not being 
put to useful work. 

The result was that when The 
Farmers and Merchants Bank of Los 
Angeles was organized in 1871, making 
it the oldest bank in Southern Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Hellman was the moving 
spirit in the enterprise and served as 
its president for many years. There- 
after, gold dust presented to him for 
storage was converted into a credit 
balance at the bank, subject to check 
or withdrawal. From Mr. Hellman, 
the bank derived much of its funda- 
mental policy of sound conservatism. 

Growth of the bank from its incor- 
poration until the present time has 
been constant. A booklet commemo- 
rating one of the bank’s anniversaries 
ably summarized the institution’s con- 
servative policy as follows: “Its 
policy has always been safety for its 
depositors. Earnings for stockholders 
have been with it a secondary con- 
sideration, but have always been satis- 
factory. It has withstood every 


financial storm since 1871, fearlessly 
and successfully. Other banks in this 
city have failed, some closing their 
doors temporarily and some for all 
time. This bank has always met its 
obligations as they fell due and the 
demands of its depositors as presented. 
The bank has always avoided every- 
thing of a speculative nature in the 
banking business.”’ 


N the period just behind us, the 
confidence accumulated throughout 
the years in The Farmers and Mer- 
chants National Bank as a result of 
this policy bore fruit. Deposits stood 
at $67 million in 1931. During the 
next four years, in contrast to the 
experience of many banks, deposits 
rose to $117 million. Today they 
stand at $141 million. 

Which brings us back to our ideas 
on old-fashioned banking, and perhaps 
serves partially to explain why we 
believe in them. Why we believe, for 
example, that the first duty of a bank 
is to safeguard the funds of its deposi- 
tors, and are convinced that this duty 
is not subordinate to its obligation to 
the community it serves, nor to its 
stockholders. It naturally follows 
however, that the protection and best 
interests of the stockholders also reside 
in quality banking. And it likewise 
follows that a high quality of banking, 
in the full meaning of the term, is 
certain to work to the benefit of the 
community. 

Indeed, in a very practical sense, 


the employment of conservative bank- 
ing principles is justified in every 
direction by the direct benefits which 
result. Some years ago, for example, 
it became clearly evident that banks 
generally were seeking deposits by 
offering the incentive of exorbitant 
interest rates, which in this section 
amounted to 4 per cent on savings and 
time funds, and 2 per cent on demand 
deposits. It was not good business to 
pay such rates. After deducting a 
proper reserve which is non-earning 
and setting aside an adequate allow- 
ance for overhead expense, a 4 per 
cent rate on savings accounts works 
out very close to a 6 per cent cost for 
such deposits, which, if a bank insists 
on good loans, means that it is paying 
more for its funds than they are 
worth. As a consequence we stopped 
the practice of paying such interest 
rates on deposit. We told our cus- 
tomers that we could not continue our 
rates and at the same time adhere to 
our first duty which was the protection 
of their money. That they appreciated 
the position we had taken became 
immediately apparent, because our 
aggregate deposits increased rather 
than decreased as a result. 

Today, with interest rates regulated 


*Mr. Rossetti is well known for his banking and other 
activities.on the Pacific Coast. He began working for 8 
living at the age of seven, peddling Mark Twain's Virgina 
City Enterprise for $11 a month. In 1893 he became & 
messenger boy for the Wells Fargo Bank in San Francis 
and has been in the banking business uninterruptedly since 
that time. In 1911 he was made cashier of The Farmers 
and Merchants National Bank, was elected a vice-president 
in 1917, and assumed the presidency in 1931. 
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by statute and modified through neces- 
sity from their previous levels, this 
example of our experience in cutting 
rates below those of our competitors 
may seem outmoded. Yet as an 
example of the public’s attitude 
toward conservative banking, I think 
it still holds. 

Let us turn now to some of the 
current practices of the bank, and see 
how they harmonize with our views 
on old-fashioned banking. 

Our loans are all made on the basis 
of quality, and this factor is not sub- 
ordinated to the attainment of a 
maximum interest rate. On unsecured 
loans of $10,000 or more, we require a 
certified public accountant’s state- 
ment of the financial status of the 
borrower. On unsecured loans of a 
lesser amount an independent audit, 
or confirmation of the reflections of 
the submitted statement of the bor- 
rower, is made by a representative of 
our credit department. 

Loans on corporation stocks and 
bonds which are not listed are made on 
a marginal basis, with due regard to 
the safety factor, based on the deter- 
mined financial responsibility of the 
issuer and likewise the general and 
financial standing of the borrower. 


\ E adhere rigidly to compliance 
with Regulation U of the Federal 
Reserve Board as to loans on securi- 
ties made for the purpose of carrying 
other securities. 
For many years this bank, as a 
policy, has indulged to a_ limited 
extent in the making of so-called real 





estate loans, but challenges the desir- 
ability of this class of loan for com- 
mercial banks. 

We have made, and continue to 
make, so-called FHA loans, as pre- 
scribed by that agency’s regulations, 
but believe the basis is not particularly 
sound. We believe that such loans 
are undertaken readily by banks be- 
cause of the right of recourse on the 
housing corporation in the event of 
default, rather than because such 
loans are decreed on the basis of past 
experience and good sound banking 
practice. 

I am not favorable to personal loans, 
except in specific and justifiable cases. 
It is my conclusion, based on years of 
observation, that individuals who in- 
dulge in the practice of borrowing be- 
come victims of the habit and seldom, 
if ever, surmount it. Encumbering 
one’s future earnings is just another 
form of the prodigality that is every- 
where in evidence today. Currently, 
it seems time that we pause and ask 
ourselves what has become of the old- 
time practice of frugality and thrift 
which was the foundation of this 
country. Debt never has been con- 
ducive to the mastery of one’s soul and 
independence. I feel that the principles 
involved are not justifiably to be 
subordinated to the bank’s earnings. 

In the case of the bond portfolio of 
a bank, acceptance of the premise of 
old-fashioned banking leads to the 
investment of bank funds first and 
primarily in obligations of the United 
States Government, secondly, in well- 
selected issues of states and their 


13 


‘political subdivisions, and finally, in 


issues determined only as of high 
grade. It leads to foregoing any of 
the so-called second grade issues fre- 
quently purchased for their higher 
income yields and the hope of price 
appreciation. 

One might well be disturbed by the 
fiscal policies of a Government adminis- 
tration, but, nevertheless, we cannot 
escape the fact that obligations of the 
Federal Government are the nearest 
to riskless securities available for 
investment. They provide a strong 
secondary reserve through ready mar- 
ketability, and the fact that they are 
eligible as security for borrowing at 
the Federal Reserve Bank justifies a 
disregard of the continual agitation 
about future prices and changes in 
interest rates. If the credit of our 
Federal Government or its obligations 
is to be challenged as hazardous, what 
value can be placed on any security, 
or for that matter, any asset of cor- 
poration, individual, or otherwise. 

Outside of approximately $4,700,000 
in State of California warrants, with 
tentative maturities in the current 
year, we have confined our investment 
holdings entirely to the Government 
list. As of March 26, this year, we 
held $78,000,000 par value of Govern- 
ment bond issues. 

These bonds were purchased with a 
due regard to spaced maturities and 
with only slight variations in the 
amounts of our holdings of all out- 
standing issues of Treasury bonds, 
and with holdings of Treasury notes 

See CONSERVATIVE BANKING—Page 32 








While the bank's primary regard has been safety for depositors, its operation has been profitable to stockholders 
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S a result of the wide showing of 
recently released films on bank- 
ing subjects, there has been cur- 

rently awakened a live interest in the 
possibilities of the motion picture as a 
vehicle for disseminating banking in- 
formation to the public, and for selling 
bank services. 

Millions of men, women and children 
in the United States are learning some 
important elementary facts about 
money and banking as they see and 
hear motion pictures on these subjects 
in their theaters and schools, and at a 
wide variety of other student and 
adult meetings. 

The banks and banking organiza- 
tions sponsoring these motion pictures 
are impressed with the public interest 
in their films, and the large number of 
people reached in comparatively short 
periods of time. One state bankers 
association, for example, points out 
that its motion picture has, in its first 
year, presented a constructive mes- 
sage on money and banking to more 
people than its speakers’ bureau in the 


The First National Bank of Clarksville, 
in its film, ““‘The Four 
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Motion Pictures 


in the Bank Field 


By 
A. R. GRUENWALD 


Director of Public Relations, Wisconsin 
Bankers Association 


A survey of the increasing use of motion pictures 


by banks and banking associations, and the results 


obtained in winning friends, removing the aura of 


mystery surrounding banking, and selling services 


previous ten years, and more effec- 
tively. 

A quick glance at the field shows an 
increasing use of motion pictures by 


state and national bankers associ- 
ations. Such pictures are designed 


primarily to do a mass educational or 
public relations job. Other pictures, 
sell 


produced by individual banks, 


Tenn., advocates diversified farming 
Pillars of Income” 





bank services as the major objective. 
Some promote community interests, 
with the banks gaining good will as the 
sponsors, and others, in the form of 
picture adaptations, are for internal 
use only for the purpose of training 
bank staffs to sell bank services more 
effectively. And a recent motion 
picture prepared by a branch of the 
Federal Government is of special 
interest to bank employees in that 
it deals with the detection of counter- 
feit money and how to combat counter- 
feiters. 


"THE majority of recent films are of 

the talking motion picture type, in 
black and white, although some are 
in color or partly so. The trend is 
definitely away from silent films. 
Obviously, for maximum interest and 
coverage, motion pictures in sound, 
and in color where color adds mate- 
rially, are preferred —especially where 
the audience desired is the general 
public and where the picture is to be 
shown in modern theaters and up-to- 
date schools equipped with sound 
projectors tor visual education. Where 
visual aids are desired for a limited 
audience with a specific subject, silent 
films, slides, or other adaptations are 
effective and less costly. 

Let us review briefly some of the 
more recent motion pictures in the 
bank field to see how they were con- 
ceived, produced, and distributed; their 
public acceptance and extent of thelr 
circulation. First let us review “Your 
Money and Mine,” a talking motion 
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Time out during the filming of the Wisconsin picture, while Mr. Gruenwald discusses the script with the director 


picture produced by the Wisconsin 
Bankers Association a little over a 
year ago. Although this is the first 
motion picture in sound sponsored by 
a state bankers association, it was 
preceded by a number of others from 
different sources. One of these, ““Back 
oi Banks and Business,” produced by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Minne- 
apolis, stimulated the interest of the 
Wisconsin Bankers Association. Late 
in 1936, when the association sponsored 
a comprehensive public relations pro- 
gram under a full-time director, em- 
bracing staff conferences in customer 
relations, a speakers’ bureau, adver- 
lising and publicity, the Federal 
Reserve film was included. Since 
then, Wisconsin bankers have shown 
it to over 100,000 people in their state. 
According to a recent report from 
Mr. O. §. Powell, first vice-president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis, their film has had a total 
crculation, primarily in the bank’s 
reserve district, of 382,407, and while 
bookings are not pushed at present, 
repeat showings stimulated by refer- 
tnce to the film in the bank’s current 
tadio program is keeping 5 prints in 
‘airly active circulation. Planned 
originally as a 10-minute silent short 
lobe used during high school tours of 
the bank, the scope was broadened 
and the picture developed to feature 
length with sound in both 16 mm. 
and 35 mm. sizes. 

With the experience of showing the 
Federal Reserve picture in mind, the 

lsconsin Association secretary, the 


director of public relations, and the 
committee on education and public 
relations proceeded with its own film, 
following approval of the project by 
the executive council. Research and 
study: were necessary. Unlike the 
Federal Reserve picture portraying 
the functions and services of one large 
institution, essentially a bank for 


banks, the proposed Wisconsin Associ- 
ation film would of necessity picture 
the functions and public services of 
almost 600 Wisconsin banks of vary- 
ing sizes and types. To steer a safe 
course, the public relations department 
of the association used questionnaires 
and correspondence to check the 
scenario with bankers, customers and 


This picture has had 500 showings to date, reaching a combined audience 
in Wisconsin of 120,000 men, women and children 
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The A. B. A. movie, ““Money at Work,” is available as an entertaining 
supplement to talks on banking subjects 


the public. The scenario was written 
and rewritten, checked and rechecked 
for accuracy to prevent, if possible, 
expensive revisions shortly after com- 
pletion. Divergent viewpoints had to 
be reconciled and compromises ef- 
fected. The legal and technical lan- 
guage of the banker had to be clarified. 
Since the value of the picture would 
depend on public interest and accept- 
ance, it had to be prepared from the 
viewpoint of the public and include 
the information people wanted and in 
which they were interested. In this, 
guesswork was omitted and_ the 
scenario built on public requests for 
information accumulated by the speak- 
ers’ bureau and public relations depart- 
ment of the association. 


HE scenes from “Your Money and 
Mine” accompanying this article 


suggest the content of the Wisconsin 
picture. It begins with the story of 
money, or in fact before the days of 
money, when primitive man bartered 
or swapped goods in direct exchange. 
Then follows a portrayal of the various 
things which were used as money in 
the early days, such as cattle and crude 
metals. The convenience of modern 
currency dawns upon the audience. 
Early Colonial experiments with paper 
money and the dangers of excessive 
money printing are related. 

Banking, likewise, is traced from 
the days of the cave man, the London 
goldsmiths, and the early experiments 
before we became an _ independent 
nation. Then follows a_ series of 
interesting visits in Wisconsin banks, 
large and small, in industrial and 
agricultural areas, where one is taken 


behind the scenes to see what happens 

o ““Your Money and Mine” and how 
the wheels go round in the banking 
business. 


[N one bank we see Billy, a typical 

American boy depositing money, and 
hear his interesting conversation with 
Mr. Kane, the bank teller. The value 
of thrift and how banks put savings 
deposits to work for the benefit of the 
people is dramatized. In another 


bank we listen in on a business man 
who wishes to borrow money. Then 
we are taken to a country bank and 
learn how Wisconsin banks serve their 
farming communities. The screen 
shows how Wisconsin banks make 
loans not only to big and small busi- 
ness, industry and agriculture byt 
also to meet the needs of individuals 
in all walks of life. We see a young 
man with his wife in need of money, 
and hear him discuss his problem with 
the local banker. 

The picture also tells the story of 
checking accounts and what happens 
to the money deposited in them. The 
audience hears a stranger irritated by 
what seems unnecessary delay in 
having his checks cashed by a banker, 
until the banker explains his position, 
and incidentally removes a little more 
of the mystery of banking. 

Elsewhere in the film we see massive 
vault doors open to reveal jewel-like 
interiors in striking contrast to the 
iron and wooden boxes used by the 
early goldsmiths to safeguard the 
valuables of their day. The many 
industries served by Wisconsin banks 
appear on the screen, including scenes 
of Wisconsin as an enviable vacation 
land. Unusual machines and equip- 
ment used in the larger banks of the 
state appear as the story of money 
and banking is unfolded. 

As music concludes the 27-minute 
picture, one feels that he has seen the 
evolution of money and banking, and 
is brought to a realization that banking 
is one of the great and necessary 
service institutions of America. 

When the thousands of feet of film 

See MOTION PICTURES—Page 34 


This U. S. Secret Service picture, showing how to detect bogus money, 
can be obtained for educational use 
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Banking as Viewed 


trom \WASHINGTON 


x *§ *&* * * 


x *§ *%§ *§ * 


x * ** * * 


By HENRY D. RALPH, Washington Correspondent 


Meeting War Emergencies in 
Foreign Credits 


The spread of the European war 
found the administration ready to 
take all steps deemed necessary to 
protect both domestic and foreign 
financial interests. 

Acting immediately after the Ger- 
man invasion of Denmark and Nor- 
way, President Roosevelt issued execu- 
tive orders ‘freezing’? Danish and 
Norwegian credits in this country. 
Congress followed by passing legisla- 
tion leaving no doubt as to the 
legality of this move and adding to 
the President’s powers to deal with 
foreign credits in emergencies, a law 
which was put into effect again on 
invasion of Belgium and The Nether- 
lands. By this amendment to World 
War emergency legislation, and under 
executive orders, licenses are required 
for the transfer of evidences of in- 
debtedness or ownership of property 
in which the designated foreign nations 
have an interest. 

The immediate purpose was to 
prevent Germany from utilizing dollar 
exchange of invaded nations, and the 
action recalled the existence of vast 
monetary and credit powers lodged in 
the President in times of war or 
periods of national emergency. _Per- 
sons dealing in exchange or securities 
of the named countries were asked to 
consult their local banks which would 
receive instructions from the Federal 
Reserve banks. 

Other administration steps were 
continuance of the United States- 
British-French tri-partite monetary 
agreement in spite of war-time cur- 
rency restrictions; and announced 
adherence to the policy of purchasing 
foreign gold by the Treasury. At the 
Same time Congress took up the ques- 
tion of purchasing foreign silver, and 
the Senate passed a resolution to 
terminate the silver purchase program 
although final action on this matter 











PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


Congress increased his power to deal with foreign credits 


was expected to be delayed until 
next year. 
S 7 S 


Completing Arrangements 
for Inter-American Bank 


The administration has completed 
arrangements for establishing the Inter- 
American Bank, in co-operation with 
Latin-American Republics. Under a 
convention signed by this Government 
but not yet approved by Congress, 
the new institution is to be wholly 
owned by the participating govern- 
ments and is to give credits only to a 
participating government or to a 
fiscal agency, central bank, political 
subdivision, or national of such govern- 
ment with the guarantee of that 
government. 

Generally speaking, the purpose of 
the new bank is to promote a fuller 
exploitation of the natural resources 


of the Americas and to intensify 
economic and financial relations among 
the American Republics. With finan- 
cial relations between Europe and 
Latin America disrupted by the war 
it was felt immediate establishment 
of this bank would be of much benefit 
in stabilizing currencies and _ pro- 
moting trade. 
* . o 


Bankers Take Active Part in 
Chamber of Commerce 


Federal action to stimulate capital 
markets was advocated, and opposi- 
tion to the easy-money policy, con- 
centration of powers in the Federal 
Reserve System, and dismantling of 
the Federal Land Bank System was 
expressed in resolutions adopted at 
the annual convention of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 

In a meeting devoted largely to 
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discussing ways to speed the advance 
of business progress, the Chamber 
paid considerable attention to prob- 
lems of banking, credit, and govern- 
ment finance, and several bank officials 
had prominent parts in the program. 
Among these were Russell G. Smith, 
executive vice-president of Bank of 
America; James W. Spangler, vice- 
president of the Seattle-First National 
Bank; and Charles Zimmerman, presi- 
dent of the Huntingdon National Bank 
in Pennsylvania. 

The consensus of business opinion, 
as expressed in the Chamber’s resolu- 
tions, addresses, and informal discus- 
sions, is that there is ample room for ex- 
pansion of old industries and the crea- 
tion of new ones if private enterprise 
is given opportunity to advance with- 
out competition and undue regula- 
tion by the Government. There was 
complete disagreement with the idea 
that there are no more _ business 
frontiers, that our economy has ma- 
tured, and that private capitalism is 
on the decline. A dominant note was 
that only by strengthening the demo- 
cratic ideal of an efficient system of 
private enterprise can the country 
avoid a totalitarian system of managed 
economy. 

Typical of the tone of the Chamber 
convention was the address of Emmett 
F. Connely of Detroit, president of 
the Investment Bankers Association 
of America. He opposed the idea 
recently presented by government 
economists before the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee that there 
is no longer an outlet for private 
savings and that therefore the Govern- 
ment must take these savings by 
taxation and spend and lend in order 
to get the money distributed and to 
keep business operating. He also 
suggested that a careful modification 
of the laws and regulations adminis- 
tered by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission would do much to stimu- 
late the flow of capital into business. 
Defending the orthodox banking sys- 
tem of collecting private savings and 
re-investing them in productive enter- 
prise, Mr. Connely said: 

“In my opinion the way of attain- 
ung the recovery we all seek is to 
work for a resumption of the flow 
of savings into business enterprise — 
savings which are now stagnating in 
banks and other repositories. This 
must be done if we are to remain a 
free democracy.” 

* . 


Lengthy Questionnaire on 
Banking, Monetary Policies 


Few matters of immediate effect on 
bank operation are on the agenda of 
the sweeping monetary and banking 
policy study of the Senate Committee 
but a 


on Banking and Currency, 










RUSSELL G. SMITH, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Bank of America 


. 





EMMETT F. CONNELY, former investment 
banker and now full-time president of the 
Investment Bankers Association 
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JAMES W. SPANGLER, vice-president, 
Seattle-First National Bank 





CHARLES F. ZIMMERMAN, president, 
Huntingdon National Bank, 
Huntingdon, Pa. 


. represent banking viewpoint at Chamber of Commerce convention 


great many of the subjects announced 
for examination may eventually re- 
sult in changes in Federal banking laws. 

After a long preliminary considera- 
tion of procedure, the committee 
decided to postpone its active investi- 
gation until the next Congress, but in 
the meantime it has asked interested 
agencies to prepare considerable mate- 
rial for study. A lengthy question- 
naire has been prepared designed to 
give the committee a comprehensive 
picture of our banking system and the 
monetary policies now being pursued, 
and to bring out those aspects of both 
which may stand in need of revision. 
This questionnaire has been sent to 
the Treasury, the Comptroller of the 
Currency, the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, the 
Federal Reserve banks, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, the 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, all State Bank Supervisors, the 
American Bankers Association, and 
the Reserve City Bankers Associ- 
ation. Independent experts will also 
be invited to give their views on the 
questions outlined. 

There are some 200 questions in the 
committee’s request for information, 
and for the most part they are framed 
in broad terms and cover the entire 
range of bank supervision, credit 
control, and government finance. Many 
of them pointedly ask the various 
officials to reveal exactly what they 
have done in respect to some matters 
which have been something of a 
mystery to date, and specifically ask 
for opinions and recommendations as 
to future policies and methods ol 
operation. 

Of particular interest to bankers 
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are such questions as whether bank 
examining and supervisory functions 
should be concentrated in a single 
agency; what changes should be made 
in laws affecting unit banking, branch 
banking, chain banking, and bank 
competition; should capital ratios of 
national banks be controlled by law; 
should banks with inadequate capital 
be prohibited from paying dividends; 
has the easy money policy gone too 
far and when should it be reversed; 
should the Reserve System have more 
control over reserve requirements, 
and over the use to which banks put 
credit; what new powers of monetary 
and credit control are needed; how 
much does the Treasury depend on 
banks to finance the deficit, and what 
are the effects of various methods of 
deficit financing; what are the effects 
of changes in interest rates and 
government bond prices; what are the 
conflicts or duplications of authority, 
inter-agency influences, and differences 
of opinion among the various Federal 
agencies concerned with money and 
banking? 

Obviously the answers to these and 
many similarly broad questions will 
give the committee material for a 
complete overhauling of all Federal 
laws relating to money, credit and 
banking, and will provide subject 
matter for lengthy hearings. It Its 
impossible to deduce from the ques- 
tions any preconceived slant as to what 
changes the committee has in mind. 

* 4 Sd 


Mortgage Investment Fund 
for National Banks 


A new type of common trust fund 
to be known as a mortgage investment 
fund has been authorized by the 
Federal Reserve Board for national 
banks in states which permit the 
operation of such funds. 

Under an amendment to its Regula- 
tion F covering the operation olf 
common trust funds, the board permits 
the establishment of the new trust 
funds for the purpose of investing in 
amortized mortgages insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration, to 
consist of the co-mingled funds of 
several clients and to be operated in 
the same manner as other common 
trust funds. Heretofore common trust 
funds could be invested only in securi- 
ties, and the present low yield on 
these has led to a request for new 
machinery to permit these small funds 
to be invested in insured mortgages. 
In states where the new regulation is 
applicable it may create a new source 
of funds for residential construction. 

Emphasizing the fact that the new 
mortgage investment funds, like the 
common trust funds, are to be operated 
for the benefit of a large group of 
small investors, the regulations stipu- 


late that no one beneficiary may have 
an interest of more than 2 per cent of 
the total, or $10,000, whichever is 
smaller. No single mortgage pur- 
chased may have an unpaid balance 
of more than $10,000 unless the trust 
totals more than $200,000, and the 
mortgage obligations of any one per- 
son may not exceed 10 per cent of 
the outstanding participations of the 
trust fund. All mortgages purchased 
must be FHA-insured and must be 
inspected and appraised regularly by 
the bank, and other regulations appli- 
cable to common trust funds must 
also apply. 

The Reserve Board points out that 
both the new mortgage investment 
funds and the older common trust 
funds invested in securities must be 
operated solely for small, bona fide 
trusts, and that they may not be 
operated in such a way as to become 
investment trusts or a channel for the 
investment in securities through the 
medium of the bank. It recently had 
occasion to prevent a national bank 
from advertising to the public par- 
ticipating trust agreement forms which 
proposed to set up an _ installment 
investment trust in the guise of a 
common trust fund. 

Sd Sd Sf] 


Financing Travel on the 
Installment Plan 


Travel on credit is the idea behind 
a new plan whereby banks may be 
able to develop personal loan business 
by financing the purchase of railroad 
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tickets on the installment plan. The 
plan is offered by the Travelers Credit 
Corporation of St. Joseph, Mo., oper- 
ated from Washington, D. C., by its 
executive vice-president, Marshall R. 
Diggs, formerly Acting Comptroller 
of the Currency. The plan went into 
effect May 20 with the reported co- 
operation of 66 railroads and more 
than 1,000 banks. 

In application, a prospective traveler 
makes inquiry at his local railroad 
ticket office and figures the cost of his 
trip, including Pullman accommoda- 
tions, all-expense tours, and other 
services sold through railroad ticket 
offices except money orders and trav- 
elers’ checks. The credit application 
is transmitted to the local bank 
designated by the Travelers Credit 
Corporation which passes on the loan 
and the applicant is usually notified 
within twenty-four hours. The rail- 
road receives the entire amount of 
the ticket in cash before the trip 
begins and the traveler pays the 
bank’s usual financing charge plus 
2 per cent which goes to the corpora- 
tion. No down payment is required 
and the loan is normally divided into 
twelve installments. Loans of less 
than $50 are not considered. 

It is understood that both railroads 
and the corporation will advertise the 
plan extensively. While many banks 
now make loans for travel purposes, 
the idea back of the plan is that this 
business will be greatly increased 
through advertising and through the 
fact that credit is available at the 
point of sale of the tickets. 








be enacted. 








The Jones-Wheeler - Bankhead- 
LaFollette Bill 


Opposition of commercial banking interests as well as of many farm 
groups apparently blocked the attempt to push through Congress a 
reorganization of the Farm Credit Administration this spring. 


The Jones-Wheeler-Bankhead-LaFollette bill, which had the back- 
ing of the Department of Agriculture and of some farm groups, met 
strong opposition largely because of the fear that it would break down 
the present organization of the Farm Credit Administration and its 
various agencies and that it would undermine all farm credit and drive 
private capital out of this field. Public debate on the bill extended 
beyond the Congressional committee hearings and for a while reached 
the stage of an open controversy between the Secretary of Agriculture 
and officials of the American Bankers Association, with the latter con- 
tending that they do not oppose liberal credit terms for farmers but that 
they oppose the substitution of Federal financing for private capital. 


As a result, attempts were made to work out a compromise proposal 
which would liberalize FCA policies somewhat but make the organiza- 
tion practically autonomous within the Department of Agriculture, and 
also to secure enactment of a further reduction in the interest rate on 
Federal Land Bank and Commissioner loans. 
that, unless the adjournment of Congress was delayed beyond most 
expectations, little important legislation in the farm credit field would 


However, it appeared 
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TI 
¢ 
S can be said of any bank which B 

failed to install service charges y 

back in the early thirties while 
the public was acutely aware of the LEON G. TOLHURST 
fact that it takes revenue to keep the Cashier, First National Bank in Marshall, 
doors open, our institution missed the Marshall, Michigan 
boat. The two banks that existed in 
our community from: 1934 to 1939 . 
somehow never succeeded in getting This bank wanted to achieve two goals: 1. To build 
together on a schedule for charging, . . J 
although service charges were the up income through installation of service charges; 
accepted practice in every banking —* ' 
community for miles around. 2. To retain its customers and their good will. The 

Last year the two banks in Marshall a . 
were merged, and we turned at once result was a sizable increase in the bank’s revenue 
to the task of developing a method of a . 
being paid in proportion to the cost of and the loss of a minimum number of active accounts 
the services afforded the customer. 
Our first step was to send to the banks 
in six communities nearby with size district in country banks such as_ nopoly. Because we grasped this cir- 
and population comparable to Mar- ours. cumstance, we felt that we must be 
shall, questionnaires in which to detail Any bank which has no competition particularly careful in installing a set 
their service charges. They helpfully in its home town is in serious danger of of charges that could be defended from 
filled out these blanks and returned makingenemies. Human nature being all attack and justified as both right 
them to us, and from the answers we’ what it is, folks are always wearing and moderate. And _ we _ likewise 
tabulated a summary of the service chips on their shoulders toward the appreciated that we should be any- 
charges prevailing throughout the fellow who has anything like a mo-_ thing but intelligent to proceed other 
In this folder announcing service charges, the advantages of paying by check were stressed, and the § methoc 

—<—<—— 





Important Facts 
Regarding Your 
Checking Account 








Your checking account. . 


regardless of its size, is always welcome at The 
First National Bank in Marshall. To perform 
‘the same quality service for each depositor is the 
bank’s sincere aim. 


Today, because of its mariy advantages, the 
checking account is extremely popular — so popular, 
in fact, that an increased staff of employees is main- 
tained to handle the work . . . More efficient 
accounting equipment is used . . . Insurance to 
protect customers’ deposits is carried in the Federal 


Deposit Insurance Corporation. These factors of 


deposit. But with some accounts, the revenue from 


the invested balance is insufficient to offset the cost. 


To show how the new plan will operate, d 


uring 


the month of June costs for handling your account, 
and the amount its invested balance earned are 


itemized as follows: 


Basic overhead charge ................-----..--0----secsseeeessoee $ 

Checks written ....... 

f 7 Out of town checks 
deposited 


@ 3c each....... 
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wtuee @ 3¢ each......._£ 6 
niece 


Torat Cost or HANDLING Your Account......$ 4.38 





two ways by which the cost to the bank can i 
future be covered: 


Less possible earning power (calculated 
course increase the cost of handling checking nab adagy aggt tblg of the rate 3 LE 
accounts. 

9 COMP Ti TEs sence 7 Qo 
vt Sate ban ie, Bx: aa, Se ‘eee pootieahiy. In the event that possible earnings do not offset 
This bank’s only way to recover the cost of handling the tetal cost ef handling the account, there ot 
an account has been to invest the money left on 


n the 


(1) The account balance can 








be proportionately increased to compensate for the 
cost; (2) The cost can be charged directly to the 


It is therefore necessary — in order to provide account. This plan is fair to every depositor and 
all depositors, whether large or small, the con- permits ‘rendering efficient service at a reasonable 
venience of checking accounts — to adopt a plan cost, based.on the activity of each account. 


whereby each account assumes its share of the cost. 
This plan will be effective September 1, 1939. 
Costs for handling an account will be computed 
on the basis of work actually required. 4 similar 
plan is used by almost all of the banks in Michigan. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
IN 
MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 








Any bank officer or employee will be pleased 
to discuss the plan with you and answer any 
questions you may ask. 











August 1, 1939 











rd the 
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REVENUE RECEIVED FROM SERVICE CHARGES 


‘from April, 1939 to March, 1940. Reproduced from actual figures 


but with dollar designations omitted 
































FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Marshall, Michigan 
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April June 








July 





Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
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The first step-up reflects the introduction of miscellaneous charges; the second, service charges 


than with the utmost tact along every 
step of the way. 


GRADUAL approach is always less 
alarming to the other fellow than a 
sudden swoop toward him. We de- 
cided that service charges naturally 
fall into two classifications, and that it 


method of analysis was explained 














‘ADVANTAGES 
of paying by check 


* More convenient 
© Safer 

* were prestige 
¢ Businesslike 

e Saves money 


e Helps to control 
expenditures 


Speeds business 


Check serves as 
a receipt 

















would be best for us to divide our 
proposed charges into two schedules 
which could be announced separately. 
The first group consists of the miscel- 
laneous services which occur inter- 
mittently on some accounts, and never 
occur at all on others; the commonest 
of these is cashing checks, and the 
others include such tasks as collec- 
tions, selling exchange, handling bonds 
and coupons, and the like. Thus, by 
making up first our schedule of miscel- 
laneous charges and announcing it to 
our customers we would be annoying 
the least possible number, since folks 
who do not have collection and coupon 
items would not worry about what 
happened to the others, while those 
customers and non-customers who had 
been cashing out-of-town checks in 
any quantity would be automatically 
encouraged to deposit these in the 
future instead of doing their out-of- 
town business on our funds without 
paying for the privilege. And we 
suspected —correctly, it developed with 
actual experience —that starting out 
with such a schedule of miscellaneous 
charges would have the twofold value 
of getting people accustomed to the 
idea of paying the bank for services 
and also of inspiring questions about 
our intentions which would permit us 
to plant the idea that still further 
service charges might later be found 
necessary. 

Our list ot miscellaneous service 
charges went into effect on May 4, 
1939, with hardly a flutter. A few 


merchants and chain store managers 
who had been in the habit of cashing 
their customers’ checks for till change 
did not much care for the idea at 
first. We explained to them why a 
bank must be compensated for advanc- 
ing funds against miscellaneous pieces 
of paper which it then must forward 
to other communities and await remit- 
tances before it gets these funds back. 
And we explained to them that for the 
present they could avoid this charge 
of 5¢ on small out-of-town checks by 
depositing them, but that before long 
we suspected we should have to figure 
even a deposited out-of-town check 
at 3¢ or so. The upshot was that most 
of these customers took to sorting 
their checks into two piles, on us and 
transit items. They ask for cash on 
the on us items, to which they are 
entitled without charge. And they 
deposit the transit items. The conse- 
quent saving to us in window time 
which formerly was taken up while a 
teller sorted and listed separately has 
been almost as valuable as the added 
revenue that the new charge has 
brought. 


WE gave the miscellaneous charges a 
little while to sink in and be talked 
over —as anything that happens in a 
town of 5,000 is inevitably talked 
over—before going ahead with our 
second step. The second step was, of 
course, to develop and put into effect a 
method for collecting compensation 
for services performed for any customer 
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beyond what the earnings of the 
account justified. Actually, we knew 
pretty definitely just about how we 
intended to handle it. But we were 
determined to proceed in_ leisurely 
fashion, so that we might not disturb 
the friendliness of our neighbors and 
fellow citizens. 

In the half dozen communities in 
which we analyzed the service charges, 
all but one was using the flat service 
charge on small accounts, and a 
metered rate of free checks and 
charged-for checks according to aver- 
age balances. The sixth city had 
100 per cent analysis, the plan under 
which all checking accounts are ana- 
lyzed regardless of size and charges 
assessed accordingly. This latter 
method seemed to us to be the only 
plan of charging that is defensible as 
completely equitable, falling evenly 
upon every customer in proportion to 
the services that he requires and the 
offsetting revenues that the bank 
obtains from using the money in his 
account. We accordingly adopted it. 

When we came to deciding the 
specific charges to be used in account 
analysis, we went about it in a manner 
which is probably less than scientific, 
but which still appeals to us as the 
best business judgment. We looked 
over the schedules prevailing in neigh- 
boring towns and cities, found most 
of them charging 3¢ per check drawn 
or deposited. It would have been 
technically correct, no doubt, to make 
a searching cost analysis of our item 
operations. Frankly, we suspect that 
if we had done so we might very 
probably have found our costs well 
above 3¢ per item —as, for that matter, 
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they probably are in the banks we 
were checking with. 

But in cold common sense, we could 
only be working against our own best 
interests by attempting to impose 
charges substantially higher than the 
other banks of our general class with 
which our customers would be likely 
to be most familiar. As we saw it, we 
could either set our item charges low 
enough to encourage our customers to 
remain with us and to use their check 
books freely, thus maintaining in our 
working departments a sufficient flow 
of operations to hold the per-item cost 
as low as possible; or else we could set 
our charges high enough to discourage 
the use of a checking account, which 
would probably have the effect of 
pinching down our flow of operations 
to a trickle so small that our per-item 
cost would soar. We regarded it, you 
might say, much as any shrewd mer- 
chant must regard his everyday prob- 
lems in pricing: To set the price at 
that level which will produce the 
largest net profit in dollars —which 
usually means setting it low enough 
to make for a large volume of 
sales. 


IMILARLY with the basic overhead 

memo charge or maintenance memo 
charge —whichever you prefer to call 
it. Everybody told us it costs us at 
least 35¢ per account per month before 
any activity, and probably the figure 
is right. But for a bank which has 
just ceased to have a competitor in 
town to put on a charge of 35¢ struck 
us as likely to stir up a much more 
hostile sentiment than 25¢; after all, 
a quarter is only a quarter, but 35¢ is 





The support of influential community leaders was first obtained 


well on the way to being half a dollar. 
And we guessed that we might take in 
more dollars of maintenance charge 
per month at 25¢ than we should at 
35¢, because we thought we could 
hold a lot of marginal customers at 
25¢ who might pull out at 35¢. We 
shall never know whether we were 
right in this guess. But we honestly 
believe we were. 


WITH the plan decided upon, we 

consciously began to let out a little 
information, carefully selecting the 
people to whom we talked. There was, 
of course, the effect already discussed 
of getting questions from customers 
who had to pay our miscellaneous 
charges. But thereafter, when I saw 
one of our substantial merchants or 
respected lawyers in the bank at a 
moment when I was not otherwise 
engaged, I either hailed him for a talk 
at the rail alongside my desk or else 
walked over to the teller’s window and 
talked with him there. The usual 
procedure was to ask him about his 
experience thus far with our miscel- 
laneous charges, tell him that while 
we were not yet broadcasting the fact, 
we were going ahead with a schedule 
of account analysis based on balance 
and activity. From this point the 
conversation usually developed into a 
session of questions and answers, with 
the customer asking the questions. 
The people whom we selected to get 
this first notice of the plan are the 
notably reasonable, influential leaders 
of the community. Therefore, as the 
word spread from them to others in 
ever widening circles, it was friendly. 
Their report was that the bank was 
taking a sensible step. And by the 
time the plan was ready for general 
announcement and the consequent un- 
favorable comments bound to result 
from this, the plan had got such a 
long head start of friendly nature that 
the hostile criticism never had a chance 
to overhaul it. 

After starting to talk about the 
proposed plan in this way, we took one 
more preliminary step. We installed 
the necessary forms and equipment to 
permit analyzing our accounts for June 
by the chosen method. Our staff com- 
pleted this analysis during the early 
part of July, transferred the details 
of each account’s analysis to a blank 
printed as part of the booklet prepared 
for announcing the service charges to 
our customers. The booklet explained 
the standard reasons for having service 
charges, announced that the plan would 
be effective September 1, 1939, and 
then went on as follows: 

To show how the new plan will 
operate, during the month of June 
costs for handling your account, and 
the amount its invested balanee earned 
are itemized as follows: 


See A TWO-POINT PROGRAM—Page 30 
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MYRON F. CONVERSE .. . The National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks at its 20th annual convention last month in Boston elected Mr. Converse as 
president for the ensuing year. He is president of the Worcester Five Cents Savings 
Bank, Worcester, Massachusetts, and served as president of the Savings Banks 
Association of Massachusetts during the critical days of 1932. 


HAROLD V. AMBERG .... Elected president of the Association of 
Reserve City Bankers at the recent Virginia Hot Springs convention, Mr. Amberg 
is vice-president and general counsel of The First National Bank of Chicago. He 
succeeds Edward Elliott, vice-president of the Security-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles. 


JOSEPH C. ROVENSKY .. . Mr. Rovensky, vice-president of the Chase 
National Bank of New York, was elected president of 
the Bankers Association for Foreign Trade at the 
annual meeting at French Lick Springs, Indiana. His 
predecessor, Dr. W. F. Gephart, vice-president of the 
First National Bank of St. Louis, had served as presi- 
dent of the association for several years. 


R. C. KEMPER ... Mr. Kemper was elected 
president of the Kansas City Clearing House Associ- 
ation at its annual election, after having served as a 
member of the executive committee for seven years. 
He is president of the City National Bank & Trust 
Company in Kansas City. 


HEBER W. CURTIS .. .. Directors of the 
Old Kent Bank of Grand Rapids, Michigan, have 
elected Mr. Curtis as ‘president to succeed the late 
Clay H. Hollister. Mr. Curtis is president of the 
Michigan Bankers Association, and has been a banker 
in Grand Rapids for thirty years. He is succeeded as 
executive vice-president of the Old Kent Bank by 
Vice-president Eugene Richards. 


WILLIAM E. LaFOND ... Mr. LaFond, 
treasurer since 1925 of the Woonsocket Trust 
Company, Woonsocket, Rhode Island, was recently 
elected president of that institution. He succeeded 
Thomas H. Handy, who became chairman of the board. 


GEORGE H. HAWKS... Mr. Hawks, for 
the past seven years vice-president and secretary of 
the Rochester Trust and Safe Deposit Company of 
Rochester, New York, was advanced to the presidency 
at the annual election. Robert C. Watson, president 
for the past twenty-three years, will continue active as 
chairman of the board. 


HAROLD V. AMBERG 





WILLIAM E. LaFOND GEORGE H. HAWKS 














“| want to rent a boat for the bankers’ 
race,” stated Mr. Clutchbill 


° ’"M-M! you seen this; John?’ 
Director Clutchbill was exam- 
ining a pink folder he had 

plucked off the small table in the front 

office of the Ferndale National. 

Cashier John Atwood stopped scrap- 
ing the rubber letters of his ‘“‘Insuf- 
ficient Funds” stamp and swung 
around in his desk chair. 

“Unh?” he said, with a _ pained 
expression as he took in the pink 
folder. ‘“‘Oh, it isn’t for us. Too hefty 
a sporting proposition for us.” 

“Hefty! No sporting proposition 
is too hefty for the Ferndale National.” 
Mr. Clutchbill pulled at his goatee 
belligerently and read: “* ‘The main 
event of the annual summer outing of 
the state bankers’ association is going 
to be a combination dog and boat race.’ 
Sort of a relay race, I take it.” 

“We haven’t got a boat or real dog 
amongst us,’”’ muttered John, putting 
down his “Insufficient Funds” stamp 
and picking up his ““None” stamp. 

Mr. Clutchbill scowled. ‘‘Willie!” 
he called, screwing his head around 
the doorjamb to the main banking 
room. “You have a dog, haven’t 
you?” 

“Yes, sir,” jerked out Willie Dexter, 
the teller, scramblingly pushing him- 
self upright on a stool. 

“What kind of a dog is it?” 

“It’s a little black cocker spaniel 
with a white vest, Mr. Clutchbill.”’ 

John squirmed around anxiously in 
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DIRECTOR 
(CLUTCHBILL 


Outfoxes 
Bank Rivals 


By 


FRED COPELAND 


Cashier, The Randolph National Bank, 
Randolph, Vermont 


The main event of the annual summer outing of the 


state bankers’ association was a combination boat 


and dog race. 


The result was a modern version of 


the old story about the tortoise and the hare... 


and another display of ingenuity by Mr. Clutchbill 


his chair. ‘““The best dogs in the state 
will be in that race,” he cut in. 
*“You’ve got to have a bloodhound or 
a foxhound to get anywhere.” 

“Is your dog a _ good runner?” 
demanded Mr. Clutchbill, paying no 
attention to John. 

“Oh, yes sir, he can run all day 
after partridges, and quite fast too.” 

“Why, his legs aren’t more’n six 
inches long,”’ sniffed John. 

“But he can make ’em go twice as 
fast as most dogs,” defended Willie. 
**Ail you have to do is to beat his food 
dish with a stick and he’ll almost 
leave the ground.” 

“What’s his name?” put in Mr. 
Ciatchobill. 

“Ernest.” 

Mr. Clutchbill took his glasses off 
his nose and settled them on again. 
“Ernest is a good name,” he nodded 
firmly. 

“‘We called him that,” brightened 


up Willie, “because he always seemed 
so willing to tackle anything.” 

“Of course,” said Mr. Clutchbill. 
“I'll go up to Rutlington and make 
arrangements for a fast boat.” 

John held his hand over his eyes 
and shuddered. 


R. Clutchbill invited his old chum, 

Cal Bannister, to drive him to the 
scene of the coming race. Upon 
reaching the Rutlington water front 
they descended from Mr. Bannister’s 
high-posted old sedan and were seri 
ously inspecting the smother of boats 
from the edge of the dock when a mai 
approached them in a hesitating but 
openly helpful way. 

“Thinking of buying a boat?” he 
asked hopefully. 

“I want to rent a boat for the 
bankers’ race,” stated Mr. Clutchbill 
simply. 

‘“‘Hm, I am afraid all the fast ones 
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have been entered,” ventured the old 
boathouse keeper. 

“I was expecting it,”’ nodded Mr. 
Clutchbill sadly. ‘“‘I suppose some of 
them are pretty fast.” 

“That little mahogany speedboat 
next the boathouse there has got a 
120 horse-power engine in her. She’ll 
leave the water at times.” 

“She’s entered, I suppose.” 

“Oh, yes, she was the first to go.” 

“Anything else along the lake that 
can beat her?” 

The old boathouse keeper shoved 
back the black visor of his captain’s 
cap. “You know,” he _ hesitated, 
“there’s considerable virtue in them 
large white cruisers over there ... 
strong engines and high freeboard. 
They’re slower in smooth water but 
faster in a heavy sea . . . the speed- 
boats can’t run full throttle in a big 
sea. 

“But it’s generally smooth here in 
June, isn’t it?” 

“Not always.” 

“Which of the cruisers over there 
has the most gumption in her?” 

“That second one from the left. 
That’s ‘Sprayfly’. She'll never lay 
down on you unless her engine hops 
out.” 

“T’ll take her for the day of the 
bankers’ race.” said Mr. Clutchbill, 
suddenly making up his mind. “You 
can furnish some one to run her who’]l 
get the most out of her?” 

“Absolutely! Tl see to it.” 

“I’m probably a fool,” said Mr. 
Clutchbill to Mr. Bannister later, 
“but I’m counting on some of them to 
get dumped.” 


INDER Mr. Clutchbill’s direction 

Cal guided his car to the Lakeside 
Trust Company where entries for the 
race were taken. Here the old director 
was led to the desk of a small, bony, 
smiling officer. 

“What is the name of your dog and 
boat?” inquired the officer, pulling a 
scratch pad across his desk. 

“The Ferndale National will enter 
its black cocker spaniel ‘Ernest’ and 
cabin cruiser ‘Sprayfly’.” 

“Your dog and boat must have 
number 24 attached to them during 
the race,” said the officer, writing 
slowly on his pad, and apparently 
startled by the tortoise-like nature of 
the entries. 

_ ““Where’s the race course located?” 
inquired Mr. Clutchbill lightly. 

“The contestants will gather their 
boats and dogs at the old Central 
Wharf at 10 o’clock A.M. They will 

See DIRECTOR CLUTCHBILL—Page 38 


Mr. Clutchbill looked back. “He's 
coming! There's another; there's 
three of them!“ 
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Harris & Ewing Photo 
First photograph of the United States Supreme Court since the appointment of Associate Justice Frank Murphy * 


OURT DECISIONS... 


Effect of bank’s refusal to accept tender of payment...Can bank bring 


suit on note during extension period?... Status of innocent purchaser 


of usurious note... Ruling on pledged bank stock acquired by directors 


Pledged Assets 


‘A bank makes a loan to “*.\”’ secured 
by certain assets pledged to the bank 
by “B.” Later, when “A” defaults, 
“B” tenders to the bank the full 
amount owing by “A.” The bank 
refuses this tender and continues to 
hold the assets pledged by “B.””) “A” 
subsequently goes into bankruptcy. 
Can the bank protect itself by apply- 
ing to the loan the assets pledged by 
“eer 

The Supreme Court of Utah thinks 
not! 

In the Utah case the borrower’s 
mother pledged her savings account 
to secure her son’s loan from the bank. 
When the son defaulted she tendered 
the full amount of the unpaid balance 
owing by him and stated that she 
desired to buy her son’s note from the 
bank. Her son had given his written 
consent to the transaction. The 
mother also submitted a written offer 
to pay. 

The bank refused the offer because 
it had learned that the maker of the 


By 


CHARLES R. 
ROSENBERG, Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of the 
District of Columbia 


note, her son, was about to file a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy —which he subse- 
quently did —and the bank officer who 
handled the matter did not want the 
bank to be a party to a transaction 
which might involve the concealment 
of assets of a bankrupt. After the 
refusal of the mother’s offer of pay- 
ment, the mother demanded the 
return of her savings account pass 
book, but was refused by the bank. 
Subsequently, the bank applied the 


*Seated, left to right: Associate Justices Owen J. 
Roberts, James Clark McReynolds, Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes, Associate Justices Harlan Fiske Stone and 
Hugo L. Black. Standing, left to right: Associate Justices 
William O. Douglas, Stanley F. Reed, Felix Frankfurter 
and Frank Murphy. 


savings account to the payment of 
the bankrupt son’s loan. 

The mother’s suit against the bank 
for the amount of her savings account 
followed. Discussing the legal effect 
of the bank’s refusal to accept her 
tender of payment of the son’s debt, 
the Supreme Court of Utah said: 

‘The pledgor of the savings account 
is to be regarded as in the situation of 
a surety. The valid tender by her ol 
the sum due on the obligation of the 
principal debtor discharged the pledge 
and the bank’s subsequent dealing 
with her savings account deposit con- 
stituted a conversion, making the 
bank liable for the value thereof.” 
(Lilenquist vs. Utah State National 
Bank, 100 Pacific Reporter, Second 
Series, 185.) 

* ° 7 


Extension of Note 


When a bank allows the maker of a 
note additional time for payment, 1s 
the bank obliged to refrain from taking 

See COURT DECISIONS—Page 42 
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CANADIAN BANKING 
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By JAMES MONTAGNES 


War Effects Seen as Benefit to 
Trust and Loan Companies 


‘‘War-spurred demand for Canada’s 
industrial and agricultural products is 
already tending to relieve the burden 
which general business depression, 
combined with serious farm drought, 
placed upon the country’s trust and 
loan companies,”’ summarizes a survey 
on Canada’s seventy-eight trust and 
loan companies by the Toronto Finan- 
cial Post, leading Canadian financial 
weekly. 

Despite maintenance of a cheap 
money policy and heavier war-time 
taxation, the survey sees clearer sailing 
ahead for the trust and loan com- 
panies for a number of reasons. First, 
the demand and better prices for farm 
crops will considerably improve the 
prospects for collections on farm mort- 
gages. In Western Canada espe- 
cially, the last few years have seen 
nothing but trouble for the trust and 
loan companies in the collection of 
rural mortgages, to such an extent 
that Canada last year established a 
government-owned Central Mortgage 
bank to help in the collection of farm 
mortgages. Before this organization 
could function, war broke out, and the 
bank was disbanded for the duration 
of the war. The recovery in Western 


ROBERT P. BAKER 


investment executive of Huron & Erie 
Mortgage Corporation and Canada 
Trust Company, who has been elected 
president of the Trust Companies 
Association of Ontario 


WATSON R. SELLAR 


New auditor general 


(See story, 


Canada was beginning as war started, 


and is expected to continue now with 
better prices for western grains. 


Urban residential and _ industrial 
contruction has not fallen off as much 
as expected with the outbreak of war, 
and is expected to pick up again after 
a short time as the result of the expan- 
sion of Canada’s war industries. There 
is a substantial backlog of deferred 
construction of both commercial and 
residential building, and any enlarg- 
ing of domestic construction is ex- 
pected to provide much-needed out- 
lets for mortgage companies’ funds. 
Real estate sales of properties for many 
years deadwood on trust and loan 
companies’ balance sheets have been 
somewhat brisker since the outbreak 
of war, showing that real estate is still 
considered one of the most positive 
assurances against loss of principal 
and interest on investments. Real 
estate taxation has also begun to show 
an encouraging downward trend which 
should stimulate home ownership. 

In the twenty-five years since the 
outbreak of the war of 1914-1918, 
there has been a decided change in the 
status of Canadian trust and loan 
companies. There are fewer companies 
today than in 1914, but these are 
financially stronger. Many small com- 
panies have been consolidated and 
merged into fewer and larger com- 
panies. Assets in 1914 were $272,500,- 
000, while just before the present war 


BERNARD G. McINTYRE 


‘New comptroller of the treasury 
page 42) 


started they totaled $407,000,000. 

The trust companies have been 
striving for many years to educate the 
public in the advantages of corporate 
trusteeship. The results have been 
slow but steady, and war is not likely 
to slacken or reverse this trend. Dif- 
ficulties of investing money satisfac- 
torily have done much to advance the 
management service which trust com- 
panies extend to individuals. Succes- 
sion duties and income taxation have 
also helped build up the business of 
trust companies. In 1914 there was a 
total of $272,000,000 in assets under 
administration by the trust and loan 
companies. Latest figures, for the 
end of 1938, show that assets under 
administration had grown to $2,369,- 
000,000. Similarly debentures and 
deposits of loan and trust companies 
have grown from the 1914 figure of 
$187,000,000 to the 1938 total of 
$339,500,000. 

Since Canadian banks may not 
loan on real estate, the principal func- 
tion of Canadian loan and trust com- 
panies is the lending of funds on first 
mortgage security, the money thus 
made available for development pur- 
poses being secured mainly by the sale 
of debentures to the investing public 
and by savings department deposits. 
Trust companies act as_ executors, 
trustees and administrators of estates. 
Some trust companies also have 

See CANADIAN BANKING—Page 41 
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PUBLIC 
NATIONAL 
BANK 











Service — Maintaining an 
intimate, personalized corre- 
spondent bank service. 





kperien Officials with 
years of service in this field, 
assuring a knowledge of re- 
quirements and valuable as- 
sistance. 


Poliey — To cooperate with 
out-of-town banks rather than 


compete for business which is 
rightfully theirs. 


Resources over $170,000,000 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


MEMBER 
NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 














Pains paper and check 
writers are used to avoid 
losses through check-raising. 


Avoid losses in your bond 
account by using POOR’S 
INVESTMENT CREDIT FILE —a 
bank service, designed by 
a bank, for banks. 

Send for free samples. 


POOR’S 


90 Broad St. New York 
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The BOOKLET COUNTER 








Booklets listed below are offered without charge or obligation to bank officers 
and other executives, through the co-operation of nationally-known institu- 


tions. 


Address your requests, on your bank or company’s letterhead, to 


THE EDITOR, THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 


SECOND AND BURROUGHS AVENUES 


New Booklets 


BANK MANAGEMENT CONTROL ... 
This 152-page book, written by E. S. Woolley 
and published by the George S. May Com- 
pany, is offered free to one executive officer 
in each bank. It presents principles to be 
followed in the control of expense, deals in 
particular with some of the perplexing bank 
problems that have recently arisen, and takes 
sharp issue with many accepted banking 
practices. 


A PRACTICAL APPROACH TO THE 
BANK INVESTMENT PROBLEM ... 
This is a reprint of a thought-provoking 


| address by Charles W. Dupuis, president of 


| before a recent bond conference. 


The Central Trust Company, Cincinnati, 
It includes 


| some particularly interesting observations on 


the disposition of sub-standard securities, 
and on the advisability of banks investing in 
other than United States Government obliga- 
tions. Limited number of copies available. 


STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT A 
49-page catalogue illustrating a complete 


| range of styles in four grades of steel filing 


| and installation views. 


| 
| 


equipment, showing construction features 
Also pictured are 
low-cost dead storage files with an improved 


stacking device. 


SUMMER VACATIONS ... An outline of 
possible vacation trips of varying lengths and 
a wide variety of prices. Includes popular 
vacation areas and journeys in the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Bermuda, West 
Indies, Central America and South America. 
Gives interesting itineraries upon which to 
build individual or family trips. 


Booklets Still Available 


THE TRUSTEE IS PERSONALLY 
| LIABLE .. . A survey of court decisions 
covering individual liability of fiduciaries to 
third persons for negligence in management 
of property or estates, and suggestions for 
protecting the interests of trustees and 
beneficiaries. 


BANK DISPLAYS... A folder describing 
a new bank display service, featuring ani- 
mated three-dimensional displays furnished 
on a lease agreement, with 15-day changes. 
Lists 16 different bank services on which 
promotion is available. Information sup- 
plied on price, shipping arrangements, and 
construction. 


FINE LETTERHEADS ... An exposition 
of some of the “tremendous trifles’’ that 
make up the secret of outstanding letter- 
heads, presented in the form of actual 
examples with explanatory notes as to 
typography, printing processes, etc. 


THE PLAN THAT HAS MADE OVER 
1,000 BANKS LEADERS IN THEIR COM- 
MUNITIES... The story of an organization 
that will undertake the entire responsibility 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


of building or modernizing your bank, by 
which you deal with only one company, sign 
only one contract, at one guaranteed price 
determined in advance. Brochure outlines. 
scope and advantages of plan, and lists bank 
customers throughout the country. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN OFFICE 
MANAGEMENT RAISED BY PRESENT 
CONDITIONS . . . How problems in the dis- 
patch of correspondence and other mail can 
have a definite bearing on operating efficiency 
and profits; also how greater volume can be 
handled without increasing office overhead. 


HOW TO HAVE THE HOME YOU 
WANT ... 116 pages of valuable information 
to loan officers and prospective home builders 
on factors to be considered, such as selection 
of architectural style, planning of individual 
rooms, protection against fire and weather, 
choice of plumbing and heating systems, etc. 


HOW MUCH WILL AIR CONDITION- 
ING PAY ME? .. . An ingenious graph 
method for determining the approximate 
profit that can be made from an air condition- 
ing installation, based on known factors and 
anticipated results. Through the chart it is 
also possible to determine the combinations 
of rental rate and occupancy necessary just 
to break even on the cost of air conditioning 
in an Office building. 


INVESTMENT CREDIT FILE ... In 
conjunction with a leading New York bank, 
an impartial investment service has published 
reports on companies whose bonds are actively 
traded and eligible for bank investment. These 
show 10 year analyses of earnings, balance 
sheet figures and important ratios to provide 
an easy-to-use record of a bank’s corporate 
bond holdings. Sample reports on leading 
railroad, public utility and industrial bonds 
will be sent to illustrate the helpfulness of such 
records to any bank’s investment committee. 


21 WAYS TO KEEP A CLEAR DESK ... 
An extensive survey of business practices by a 
leading paper company resulted in the design 
of 21 time saving and desk clearing forms— 
tools for improved executive management. 
This booklet describes and illustrates these 
forms, lists form sizes which cut without 
waste from standard sheets, and offers ma- 
terial to assist in laying out new forms. 


LIGHT THE WAY TO EFFICIENT 
OPERATIONS .. . This 14-page booklet 
contains photographs of attractive and digni- 
fied illuminated glass signs used by financial 
institutions to make it easier for customers to 
do business with them. 


MODERN CHECK DESIGNS... Banks 
are becoming more and more conscious of 
the important part their checks may play in 
a public relations program, and as an adver- 
tising medium. A folder containing an 
assortment of up-to-date designs will be sent 
to bankers who are interested in improving 
their checks. 
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Model 100 Automatic 


Cashier pays from 1¢ to Zs in| Model 200 Automatic 
99¢, inclusive, by pressing Cashier same as Model 100 
a single key. Coins are de- except coins roll noiselessly 
livered to teller and passed down chute direct to 
to the customer. customer. 


Model CB Counter and 
ackager electrically 
operated. 


a Model CA Counter and 
oin Sorter arn ounte! Packager counts coins into 
sorts and counts mixed a : : bags or in set amounts for 
coins by denominations. packaging. 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER CO. 
Dept. B6, Watertown, Wisconsin 


[] Please send the Brandt equip- (| Brandt Automatic Cashiers 
ment checked for trial: 


C | a j a | | 4g i OP d sf ti (] Brandt Coin Sorters & Counters 
se send us information re- 
| Pp I] | | ni 3 pens Pre ; 


garding the following equip- [] Brandt Coin Counters & 
ment: Packagers 


and mail this J 
coupon today Ee eee ts 
SPEED » ACCURACY + DURABILITY 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Gacy, | 
NATIONAL UNION 
FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


S 


A protection /» 


THIRTY-NINE YEAR 
OF a 
HONORABLE DEALING 











A Bank System 
that Pays Daily 
Dividends! 


A simple economical TelAutograph 
Teller-to-Bookkeeper System in your 
bank pays big daily dividends: 

1—SAVES TIME OF TELLERS ... eliminates 


delays of calling or leaving cage to check 
account balances... 


2—PREVENTS ERRORS in checking accounts 
. protects both Tellers and Bookkeepers 
against errors due to misunderstandings ... 


3—SAVES VALUABLE FLOOR SPACE...you 
can keep your Bookkeeping Department 
“upstairs”... eliminating noise. :. reducing 
overhead... 


4—QUICK AND BETTER CUSTOMER SER- 
VICE . . . cut down long lines at tellers’ 
window . . . confidential written messages 
save customer embarrassment. 


Get the facts about this “divi- 
dend paying” system today ! 
CALL or WRITE 


Mido 
CORPORATION 


16 WEST 61st STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SERVICE TO BANKS SINCE 1902 
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A TWO-POINT PROGRAM 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


Basic overhead charge 
Checks written @ 3¢ each 


______Out-of-town checks 
deposited @ 3¢ each 


Total Cost of Handling Your Account $ 


$ 2 





Less possible earning power (calcu- 
lated at the rate of 20¢ per $100 of 
the average balance for the month) 


Cost to the Bank $ 


We were, you observe, in no great 
hurry to get the program in full swing. 


| We wanted to give people time to get 


used to it. And we considered that the 


| circumstances of no previous service 


charges in town and of a bank con- 
solidation were sufficient to create 


| plenty of sales resistance to be over- 
| come. 


Acting suddenly would leave 
squarely upon the bank the necessity 
of overcoming the resistance, pretty 
much by main strength and awkward- 
ness. Letting the idea circulate around 
before actually we collected any money 
from the accounts bade fair to let the 
resistance overcome itself. 

It proved out that taking our time 
about the whole thing was just the 
right procedure. We know no way 
to get a numerical measurement of the 
good will that a community holds 
toward its bank from month to month. 
But we can make an accurate measure- 
ment of the effect of our service charges 
upon the number of accounts in the 
bank, and the activity of those remain- 
ing. 

Even those bankers who advised us 
most strongly to install service charges 
warned us that we should expect a 
substantial reduction in number of 
accounts. Banks of about our size 
advised us to expect that our number 
of accounts would be reduced to one- 
half of the previous number, or per- 
haps even to less than that. Of 
course, they said, the accounts lost 
would in the main be the smallest and 
least desirable type, and would cause 
a shrinkage in deposit dollars so small 
as to be hardly noticeable. 

As has been intimated earlier in this 


_ article, we definitely preferred not to 


| charge of 5¢ per small check. 


lose any more accounts than neces- 
sary, because we desired to keep up 
our total activity so that we should 
have this to spread our per-item cost 
over as thinly as possible. But our 
experience with the check-cashing 
charge which went into effect on May 
4, 1939, approximately four months 
ahead of the checking account charges, 


_led us to suspect that the prophets 
| might be correct. 


We were, of course, 
delighted to cut down the cashing of 


| checks at windows, since it has little 


to recommend it, at our new 


In the 
1939, we 


even 


first two weeks of March, 
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cashed 1,373 checks. Within three 
months the figure for the first two 
weeks of the month had dropped to 
around 900, and it has continued to 
decrease; in the first two weeks of 
March, 1940, it was down to 806. 

But to our pleased surprise it did 
not work out so with the checking 
accounts. To be sure, their number 
fell off, but not so sharply. We had, 
all told, 1,756 accounts both active 
and dormant in May, 1939. At that 
time we also segregated our dormant 
accounts into a special ledger and 
sent out to the customers requests that 
they either revive or close out these 
accounts. This drive to rid ourselves 
of dormant accounts was very success- 
ful. By the end of November, 1939, 
when they were still going out slowly, 
we had 1,543 accounts. By the end 


of March, 1940, the number had 
shrunk to 1,470. Of the accounts 
closed, we estimate that 150 were 


dormant accounts. 


CONSIDERABLE number of the 
** close-outs of active accounts were 
from depositors who lived outside our 
community, many of them former 
residents who had presumably kept 
their accounts with us to avoid service 
charges prevailing in their communi- 
ties; when we began to charge, they 
decided it would be easier for them to 
do their banking closer home. A good 
many very small accounts closed out 
during the next few months — accounts 
that were undesirable because they 
never contained any balance worth 
mentioning but required handling the 
ledger sheets from day to day. For 
that matter, we had lost many of the 
utterly undesirable accounts in May 
and June, when we began charging 
25¢ for returning an N. S. F. check! 
Not all of the loss of accounts could 
be properly interpreted as a loss ol 
friends. A good many customers had 
been maintaining two or three small 
checking accounts apiece, in the 
extra ones of which they accumulated 
such sums as mortgage interest and 
income tax money and church tithes. 
With substantial accounts, we ol 
course total the balances before analy- 
sis; but with these small, or nuisance, 
accounts we handled them as entirely 
separate, assessed the 25¢ maintenance 
charge against each one, plus other 
charges. The owners quickly dis- 
covered that it was possible to con- 
solidate all of their little odds and ends 
of money into their main account and 
do their own bookkeeping instead ol 
relying on the bank to do it. And not 
one of these customers has ever inti- 
mated that he was made unhappy by 
having to change his procedure. 
In the same way, we have observed 
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Both are cases for 


INSURANCE! 


A merchant cannot feel safe about his win- 
dow display unless he has adequate plate 
glass insurance. Having it, however—and 
having it with a reliable company—he is 
assured of quick replacement service following 


breakage, without cost or trouble. 
w 


A property owner is just as needful of pro- 
tection, though perhaps of a different type. 
For an accident on his premises may mean 


injury or damage, then a claim,then judgment, 
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then loss. Adequate insurance prevents loss 


to the insured, because it has already as- 


sumed his risk. 
* 


Every loss that is not insured proves the 
need for supervised selection of coverages. 
This is available through a competent local 
agent thoroughly schooled in insurance and 
familiar with your special needs. Representa- 
tives of American Surety and New York 
Casualty Companies—conveniently near you 


—fit this requirement. 
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a shrinkage in the activity in some of 
the personal checking accounts. This 
works just the same as when the gas 
rates go up and people begin watching 
the consumption. We find fewer $2.50 
checks to cash coming through now, 
larger counter withdrawals of cash for 
paying household bills. 
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The two principal goals of our pro- 
gram were: 1. To keep our friends 
friendly and our volume of checks at a 
level high enough to hold our per-item 
costs low; and, 2. To get some worth- 
while income for the bank. We feel 
that we have accomplished both of 
these results reasonably well. The 


+ e ¢ 


extent to which we have maintained 
our accounts and volume is described 
previously in this article. As for 
income, by present indications miscel- 
laneous charges plus checking account 
service charges will amount to about 
$8,500 for the first year, ending 
August 31, 1940. 


CONSERVATIVE BANKING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


confined to the intermediate maturi- 
ties. Consequently, our holdings are 
constantly running off as a result of 
the continuity of maturities, providing 
self-liquidation. This, coupled with 
the maintenance of very substantial 
excess reserves over and above the 
amount legally required, should pre- 
clude any enforced selling in the event 
of a contraction in our deposits or an 
increase in our loan demand. 

All premiums have been written off 
our holdings, which are substantially 
under par after giving effect to our 
“contingency reserve for bond depreci- 
ation.” It is our policy to credit any 
profits arising from our bond trans- 
actions to this latter account and not 
to current earnings. Our transactions 


Fire insurance safeguards 
your bank against loss of 
building and equipment. 

POOR’S INVESTMENT CREDIT 
FILE—costing $36 a year—will 
safeguard your bank port- 
folio. 


Send for free samples. 


POOR’S 


90 Broad St. 


New York | 


are undertaken on a strict investment 
and income-producing basis, and not 
on a speculative one with profit the 
motive. 

I could not take any comfort if our 
Government security holdings were 
all of the so-called short-term maturi- 
ties with their attendant low income 
yields, particularly when, admittedly, 
all issues enjoy the same marketability 
factors, when all are eligible as col- 
lateral for borrowing at the Federal 
Reserve Bank, and when the market 
action of all, as a rule, is generally 
relative. Lacking knowledge or provi- 
dential enlightenment of the date 
of any happening which might affect 
tne market adversely, it is my con- 
clusion that a long-range investment 
policy is the advisable one, with 
maturities appropriately spaced in 
relation to total holdings and projected 
needs, and with a favorable income 
yield. 

Quite naturally it follows that the 
investment policy adopted for the 
bank’s own investment account is 
followed in our trust department. 
Wherever possible, and with justifica- 
tion, trust funds are invested in 
United States Government securities 
and, to a reasonable extent, in the 
bonds issued by states and their 
political subdivisions. This, admit- 
tedly, subordinates the income yield 
factor to the quality of the invest- 
ment. Our experience has proved 
that such a policy precludes to a 


| marked degree any diminution of the 


trust principal and provides a definite- 
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| application and industry. 
| courage our people to study and to 





ness of income, even though at a lower 
yield. The subordination of quality 
of investment for maximum income 
yield has proved most costly, as many 
with experience can no doubt testify, 
and proves without challenge that 
safety of principal and the assurance 
of income provide justification for this 
policy. Where we have deviated from 
this investment policy in our trust 
department it has been in cases 
beyond our control or authority, and 
then only by written direction. 

There is a great deal of discussion 
today about bank earnings. These 
have been adversely affected for several 
years past by low prevailing interest 
rates, but this has been substantially 
offset by the prohibition of the pay- 
ment of interest on so-called demand 
deposits and the fixing of a maximum 
rate of interest permitted on savings 
accounts and time deposit open ac- 
counts under regulations of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. Hence, the income derived 
from Government securities, which is 
free from income tax in most states, 
plus the saving in interest paid, re- 
turns a yield that compares favorably 
with the income obtained from bills 
receivable prior to the enactment of 
the Banking Act of 1933, and as 
amended in 1935. The earnings of 
our bank, under the circumstances 
recited, continue favorably. 


N the matter of personnel, our bank 
has followed a promotional continuity 
within its own staff. The surest route 
is from the bottom to the top, coupled 
with the old-fashioned virtues of 
We en- 


participate in activities of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking. We make 
provision for certain emergencies in 
the lives of our employees, and en- 
deavor to keep our wage schedules 
adjusted to the high type of people 
we employ. The results are evidences 
of loyalty, efficiency, and unity, all 
contributing factors to sound and 
desirable operation. 

For a concluding paragraph, | 
would like to return to the thought 
that there is still room for the old- 
fashioned type of banking. It is the 
type of banking that carries on genera- 
tion after generation. 
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Tue correct balance counts for a 
lot in a bank! That’s why banks were the first to 
use the Pitney-Bowes Postage Meters, use more 
of them than any other type of business. You 
always know where your postage account stands 
with a Postage Meter—it automatically records 
postage on hand, and postage used. There can 
be no postage shortages. 

Postage protection, too, counts with the 
banker. There are no stamps to check, count, 
separate, lose or misuse. The postage in the Meter 
is a credit, that can’t be taken or traded; 
doesn’t exist until printed, is cancelled when 
printed, can only be used on your bank mail. You 


get all the postage you pay for! 


Tue PostaceE METER counts high in 
convenience, as well. The Meter prints any 
stamp denomination needed, for any class or 
weight of mail; prints on tape for bulky packages 
or parcels. So you never run out of stamp denomi- 
nations or use more postage than you need! 

As the Meter seals envelopes simultane- 
ously with printing stamps, the time-saving 
counts on statement days and peak mail periods. 

Already postmarked, Metered Mail 
needn’t wait for postmarking, or cancelling in 
the postoffice, can get on its way sooner—and 
that counts for a lot with bank mail! 

Count all the advantages of a Postage 
Meter—and you'll understand why no bank, 
large or small, should be without one! For a 


demonstration, call our nearest office! 


Branches in principal cities. Consult your telephone directory 
IN CANADA: The Canadian Postage Meters & Machines Co., Ltd, 


The Postage Meter Co. 


1509 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


PITNEY crrereo wi BOWES 
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Long lines of waiting depositors during 
peak hours may not necessarily mean that 
your bank is the busiest in town. Perhaps 
your bank has outgrown its quarters. Bank 
business is too fragile to be treated lightly, 
especially since so many banks have found 
modernization the solution to the prob- 
lem of giving adequate service. Insure 
customer satisfaction by letting us check 
your present facilities against your needs. 
Write for ''The Plan That Made Over 1000 
Banks Leaders In Their Communities.”’ 
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NINTH AND SIDNEY STREETS « ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Whose business is to study and solve bank building and equipment problems 
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MOTION 
PICTURES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 

taken in producing the picture were 
finally reduced through careful editing, 
and the sound track added, members 
of the association were told that the 
film was ready for showing to officers, 
directors and employees of banks prior 
to release for public showings. It was 
considered good public relations policy 
to have all bank staffs familiar with 
their picture. County association 
officers and county educational key 
bankers were urged to arrange county 


| and inter-county association meetings 
| to facilitate such bank staff showings 


throughout Wisconsin. The response 


| was immediate. All but a few inactive 
| county associations arranged such 


gatherings. Attended by almost 3,300 
officers, directors and employees, these 
bank staff meetings were an outstand- 
ing achievement and a splendid ex- 
ample of co-operation. They con- 
vinced members of the merits of the 
film as a medium for customer and 
public education. Since then, mem- 
bers of the association have arranged 
500 community showings in theaters, 


| schools and before other groups, 
| attracting 120,000 men, women and 
| children. In comparison, the associ- 


ation’s speakers bureau in previous 
years reached from 8,000 to 10,000 
people annually. Thus the motion 
picture in reaching 120,000 people 
has completed more than 10 years of 
educational work in one year’s time. 
The fine reception given the film by 
student and adult audiences, the 
favorable reports received, and _ par- 
ticularly the recalling of the film for 
repeat engagements, bear out the 
value of the Wisconsin bank film in 
the field of public education. 


OME 60theaters in Wisconsin have al- 

ready co-operated with local bankers 
to schedule the picture and have shown 
it to 45,000 people. Usually the film 
has been run as a part of the scheduled 
theater program, with regular paid 
admissions. In some towns, theaters 
have been rented by local banks for 
free public showings or to show to 
high school students lacking equip- 
ment in the school. The picture has 
also been seen by thousands at free 
public outdoor showings during the 
summer months. Theater showings 
are recommended as the first step in 
sponsoring local co-operative showings 
because theaters have necessary equip- 
ment and adequate facilities to reach 
a good cross section of a community’s 
population. 

School superintendents, principals 


| and teachers have been particularly 


fil 


pi 
Li 
th 
of 
di 
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pleased with the educational value of 
the picture. The state superintendent 
of public instruction, who has co- 
operated with the association for many 
years in its program of education, has 
suggested the use of the film in all the 
schools of the state. Over 50,000 
students and teachers have seen the 
film. 


HE American Bankers Association, 

appreciating the great hold motion 
pictures have on the public’s imagina- 
tion, and the possibilities of putting 
this medium to work for the benefit 
of the banks of the country, has pro- 
duced an interesting picture titled 
“Money at Work.” The fact was 
recognized that the initial cost of such 
a film was so high that even the largest 
bank might well hesitate to assume 
the burden, but the association could 
make copies of “‘“Money at Work” 
available to members at a cost which 
would not burden any bank, regardless 
of the size. 

The purpose of the film is to show 
the important part banks take in the 
everyday business life of our country. 
As the scenes reproduced in the article 
suggest, it shows in detail what goes 
on behind the scenes in the handling 
of an important phase of modern 
banking business, the transfer of funds 
hy check. It was produced par- 
ticularly for use in connection with 
talks on banking subjects before school 
assemblies and other groups. It is 
intended to serve as a means of getting 
attention and directing interest to- 
ward banking as a prelude to talks on 
various phases of banking by instruc- 
tors, local bankers or other speakers. 

In order to insure a high degree of 
interest and entertainment value for 
the film, the story of banking has been 
linked with the work of the Associated 
Press, one of the great news-gathering 
and distributing organizations. Thus 
the film has been made dramatic, and 
offers a well-balanced division of 
entertainment and education. 

“Money at Work” is a 16 mm. 
picture 500 feet Jong, in black and 
white, with sound. The picture was 
professionally produced and is excel- 
lent from every technical standpoint. 
The running time is about 10 minutes. 
A longer version requiring 20 minutes 
is available for use in schools of 
journalism. 

An important aspect of this picture 
that is not easily measured or esti- 
mated is the fact that it constitutes a 
good will gesture toward an institution 
furnishing news to thousands of news- 
papers every day. Since the film is 
intended to be used with a talk, 
manuscript material is furnished con- 
taining ideas for the guidance of 
speakers and instructors following the 
showing of the picture. 

To date about thirty banks have 
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ITH power dives and barrel 
Wrens the test pilot measures 
the punishment his plane can 
take—subjects it to far greater 
strains than ordinary flying is 
likely to impose. 

In the past half century, the 
Fidelity and Deposit Company 
of Maryland has proved its 
soundnessand strength 
by the way it has met 
its obligations during a 
testing period marked 
by major economic 
disturbances. 





Drawing upon the Company’s 
long and specialized experi- 
ence, local F&D representatives 
offer invaluable assistance to 
businesses and banks in plan- 
ning insurance and bonding 
programs to meet their special 
requirements. 

Present day conditions pose 
new problems in pro- 
tection. Have your cov- 
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to meet them? There is 
an FéD representative 
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bought the film or rented it for various 
lengths of time, twelve to fifteen organi- 
zations have borrowed it, and it has 
been shown before five large con- 
ferences including the annual A. B. A. 
convention. 

The United States Secret Service 
picture, ““Know Your Money,” while 
not specifically on banking, covers a 
subject of special interest to banks, 
especially bank tellers. Recently com- 
pleted, this 17-minute film shows how 
to detect counterfeit money from the 
genuine, with excellent close-up shots 
of good and counterfeit money. The 
capture of a typical counterfeiter is 
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portrayed typifying the results that 
can be attained by close co-operation 
of citizens, the police and the Secret 
Service. This picture has been viewed 
by 1,500,000 persons to date and has 
been shown to many bankers’ organi- 
zations and civic groups, all of whom 
have invariably praised it as a most 
advanced step in the Secret Service 
educational campaign to combat crime. 
This picture can be obtained for show- 
ing by applying to the United States 
Secret Service office in Washington, 
D. C., or the Secret Service office in 
your community, and will be accom- 
panied by an agent of the Service who 
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Cooperation for the common good is as important between in- 
dividuals as between nations. . . 
activity of our country, a single improvement in operating 
methods often works to the advantage of hundreds of thousands of con- 
sumers, This, besides the added income realized by the farmer himself, has 
made American farmers attain a position in the economic world never be- 
fore or anywhere else achieved by any of the world’s rural populations. 

. Modern machinery is therefore the pivot around which farm prosperity 
revolves; and in this connection the name Minneapolis-Moline has for 75 
. Again in 1940 there will be thousands of 
farmers who want MM’s new HEADLINERS, but will not have the ready cash 
to purchase these important modern tractors and farm machines. Here local 
bankers can do their bit. By extending ‘credit’ to deserving farmers 
they will be increasing business for their 
entire community including themselves. 
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will introduce the picture and answer 
any questions the audience may care 
to ask. 

“The Massachusetts Way,” a sound 
motion picture produced as a part of 
the 1939 advertising campaign of the 
Savings Banks Association of Massa- 
chusetts, tells the story of Massa- 
chusetts thrift. In two short reels, 
7% and 12 minutes in length, a vivid 
picture is given of how savings banks 
serve the individual and the com- 
munity. Reel one is in the form of a 
news reel in which Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., Senator David I. 
Walsh, and Governor Leverett Salton- 
stall pay tribute to the mutual savings 
banks of Massachusetts. The picture 
opens with a view of Leonard Ware, 
editorial writer for the Boston Herald. 
commenting upon the need for a 
renewal of the spirit of thrift. Reel 
two, by the use of an ingenious con- 
trivance of wheels within wheels, tells 
how savings bank deposits are put 
to work. Reel one is distributed free 
of charge to motion picture theaters 
of the state. Reels one and two com- 
bined are made available on 16 mm. 
film through local savings banks to 
schools, clubs and church groups, and 
are proving an excellent medium for 
telling the story of savings banks to 
high school and junior high school 
pupils, to parent-teacher associations 
and to service, civic and church clubs. 


HE Four Pillars of Income,”’ is a 

sound motion picture of diversified 
farming, in natural color, produced 
by the First National Bank of Clarks- 
ville, Tennessee. It traces the raising 
of the four chief products of the 
Clarksville trade area —tobacco, sheep, 
wheat and cattle. The film also 
relates to the production of adequate 
foodstuffs for animals and the table, 
including gardening, canning and stor- 
ing products for winter consumption. 
The results of better farm practices 
are included, and a companion film 
entitled “Local News’”’ includes scenes 
of agricultural activities in which boys 
and girls participate. The picture is 
the work of Assistant Vice-president 
W. D. Meacham. To arrange show- 
ings in small outlying towns in the 
fifty-mile trade area, equipment is 
transported in three bank owned cars. 
Attendance at showings represents 
practically 100 per cent coverage ol 
the trade area. 

“The March of Trade,” a sound 
motion picture produced in 1936 by 
The National City Bank of New York, 
is a story of international trade. It 
includes scenes made by the overseas 
staff of the bank in twenty-three 
foreign countries to form a coherent 
story of how international finance 
weaves the threads of living among all 
peoples. It was used quite extensively 
throughout the country by chambers 
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of commerce, schools, colleges, banks, 
etc., up to about a year ago when the 
bank decided that conditions prevail- 
ing throughout the world made it 
obsolete. Although thousands of people 
have seen it and inquiries are still 
received, the bank has definitely 
decided that showings should not be 
resumed. 

“29 Minutes in Eldorado,” spon- 
sored by the Wells Fargo Bank & 
Union Trust Company, San Francisco, 
is a short sketch of the old California 
gold country of the 50’s. It has been 
shown to more than 700 educational 
and luncheon club groups. 


OR use in connection with its em- 

ployee course in customer and public 
relations, the Riggs National Bank, 
Washington, D. C., has produced a 
16 mm. silent film titled “Sixty 
Thousand a Day.” It shows the 
operations in the collection of checks 
from the time the depositor makes up 
his deposit until the checks are col- 
lected. One check is on the bank, a 
second on another local bank which 
involves the operation of a clearing 
house, and a third check is on an out- 
of-town bank involving the operations 
of transit and collection facilities. It 
requires 20 minutes for presentation, 
includes descriptive captions and a 
running commentary which enables 
the lecturer to answer questions from 
the audience. Although no attempt 
has been made to exploit the film, 
requests for showings have been re- 
ceived from distant points and it has 
been in almost constant demand. It 
has been highly commended as a 
medium for disseminating information 
on a banking subject that is of general 
interest. A recent report from Mr. 
George O. Vass, vice-president and 
cashier of the bank, states that 44 local 
groups representing 11,000 people have 
viewed the film and it has also been 
seen by 25 out-of-town groups. Repeat 
requests from local schools evidence 
continued interest in the picture. 

The First National Bank, Sharon, 
Pennsylvania, produced an amateur 
silent motion picture in 1936 on bank 
operations for its stockholders, to 
stimulate their interest in the bank. 
C. E. Brockway, president of the 
bank, reports that this inexpensive 
film accomplished its purpose and is 
still shown to certain school classes 
each year. A new color film, on the 
Story of a check, is in preparation and 
will be ready for use in the fall. 

Among individual banks, both the 
Bank of America and the Wells Fargo 
Bank & Union Trust Company in 
California have made extensive use of 
Vis-O-matic productions. These are 


not motion pictures in the true mean- 
ing of the word, rather adaptations of 
the old-fashioned magic lantern, al- 
though the pictures are on film instead 


of slides with a record playing attach- 
ment timed to each picture giving the 
impression of a sound track. The 
equipment is not completely auto- 
matic. The record plays continuously, 
but the operator must shift the film 
forward to conform to the dialogue. 
The results obtained by both banks 
are considered as effective as the 
actual use of synchronized film and 
sound. The Bank of America has 
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produced six subjects of 15- to 30- 
minute duration, and has others in 
preparation. All have been designed 
for staff instruction and each takes up 
a different phase of the bank’s operat- 
ing activity such as personal loans, 
auto loans, new accounts, loan re- 
fusals, etc. Both banks report the 
use of slide films and record equip- 
ment as having one great advantage 
over motion pictures in that operation 
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Do You Speak Pleasantly? 


Remember . . . it may be your 
best friend or best customer. Greet 
him as pleasantly as if you were 
face to face. Pleasant people get 
the most fun out of life anyway. 








Do You Hang Up Gently? 


Thoughtlessly slamming the re- 
ceiver may appear like an act of 
discourtesy to the person to whom 
you have been talking. You don’t 
mean it, of course, but it may 
leave the wrong impression. 





Do You Talk Naturally? 


Your normal tone of voice is best 


for telephone conversations. 
Whispered words are likely to be 
indistinct. Shouting distorts the 
voice and may make it gruff and 
unpleasant. 











Do You Answer Promptly? 


Most people do. Delay in answer- 
ing may mean that you miss an 
important call. The person call- 
ing may decide that no one is 
there and hang up. 
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Do You Need Information 


About Restrictions on 
Foreign Exchange and Trade? 


The United States has only one kind of dollar. But 
England has both an official and a free pound for 
settlement of foreign obligations. Germany has 
long had a variety of marks. Canada—indeed the 
whole British Empire—has exchange controls. 
Italy manages its exchange. Likewise France. 


Latin-American countries have their controls. 


This Bank has current information about foreign 
exchange restrictions, about commodity quotas, 
about import and export regulations—which are 
constantly changing. If these affect your custom- 


ers, feel free to consult our Foreign Department. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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is simpler and a trained crew is not 
necessary. 

The Continental Illinois Nationa| 
Bank and Trust Company, Chicago, 
has produced a 23-minute sound-slide 
film entitled “‘“Sound Business,” which 
dramatizes approved practices of the 
bank in the use of the telephone. [t 


| has been shown to the officers and the 


entire staff of the bank. An illustrated 


| booklet, prepared as a companion to 
| the film, is given to each member o{ 
| the bank’s staff as a reminder and 


| Brooklyn; 


reference manual. 

Other employee training, recreation, 
and community interest films have 
been produced or sponsored by the 
First National Bank, Palm Beach, 
Florida; the Dime Savings Bank o| 
Bank for Savings, New 
York City; Seattle-First National 


| Bank, Seattle; Farmers and Merchants 


Bank, Milligan, Nebraska; the Morris 
Plan Bank of Virginia; and _ the 


| United States National Bank, Port- 
| land, Oregon. 
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DIRECTOR 
CLUTCHBILL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 
proceed to Sharpshin Point where 
each dog will be shown a juicy meat 
bone. Each dog will then be carried 
or led up the sand beach for one-haltf 
mile. lined up and released at the 
word ‘go.’ The boats will wait in a 
line at the Point. As each dog comes 
over the finish line his number will be 
yelled out. The corresponding boat 
will then take up the race to the 
Central Wharf where a purse of $50 
awaits the winner.” 

“Many kinds of dogs entered?” 
hinted Mr. Clutchbill gently. 

“Twenty foxhounds, two _ coon- 
hounds and one greyhound. I was 
wondering if you might not consider 
shifting to some sort of a hound,” 
intimated the race official. 

“Oh, no, I think not. Our spaniel 
has very large feet. He ought to do 
well on loose sand.” 

As soon as Mr. Clutchbill was in the 
car with Cal again he announced their 
next move would be to Sharpshin 
Point, for an inspection of the land 
part of the race course. After driving 
out of the city and down a wooded 
lane, they came to the head of a bay 
where a broad sand beach led out to 
a rocky point. The two men walked 
over the course bordered on the south 
by reaches of Lake Champlain that 
went out of sight of land. Half way 
along the beach Mr. Clutchbill, who 
appeared to be hunting for something, 
stopped abruptly and inspected a 
small cedar-smothered spur of land 
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which protruded part way across the 
beach toward the water. 

“Just what we want,”’ he breathed, 
as he explored the little jungle with 


Cal. ‘“The woods must run_ back 
quite a ways.” 
“Oh, yes,’ nodded Cal. ‘Plenty 


of timber in back.” 

It was because of this careful investi- 
gation of the race course that Cal 
Bannister was the busiest member of 
the Ferndale National’s team during 
the few days before the race. He was 
seen to make constant pilgrimages 
into the hills, then they suddenly 
stopped. 

Early on the morning of the race 
the Ferndale team left for Rutlington 
in two cars; Mr. Clutchbill riding with 
great secrecy in Cal’s, and Cashier 
John Atwood, Willie and Ernest in 
another conveyance. 

At the Rutlington water front Mr. 
Clutchbill got out cautiously well 
away from the wharf whilst Cal drove 
mysteriously away. Shortly after- 
ward John and Willie put in an 
appearance, adding to the melée of 
teams and dogs on the wharf. As 
10 o’clock advanced the boats began 
to fill up under the eyes of a large 
audience of cheering bankers. 


“Think we’re going to have any | 


wind?” muttered Mr. Clutchbill to 
the gaunt, dark-eyed individual who 
was piloting the cruiser engaged for 
the Ferndale National. 

The pilot leaned out from his wheel, 
looked at the cloudless sky, sniffed 
softly and fastened a pair of liquid, 
dreamy eyes on a scattering of gulls. 

“Hard to say, mate. 
gulls sit on the breakwater in a line 
and all face the same way it’s a sign 
of wind. When they fly around, roost 
on the water and squall it’s liable to 
be flat. Some are on the breakwater 
and some are roosting on the water. 
Hard to say.” 

‘Hm, I was sort of hoping for wind,” 
complained Mr. Clutchbill, twisting 
his head this way and that as they 
chugged slowly out of the slip amongst 
a flotilla of powerful speedboats each 
with its number on a flag at the bow 
and its wrinkle-faced hound suitably 


tagged and held firmly by the collar | 


in the rear seat. 


A megaphone suddenly 
from the wharf. 
“All boats proceed to Sharpshin | 


Point, let off your dogs and line up | 
between the flag buoy and the Point!” | 
The fleet started off with a roar, | 


scooting across the smooth water like 
a cavalcade of water bugs. Cashier 
John Atwood sat limply on a cushioned 
Seat. Willie held Ernest in his lap 
and anxiously adjusted the number 
tag on his collar, receiving several 
nose laps for the attention. But Mr. 


Clutchbill stood with one hand clinging 
to the cabin roof looking out on the 


lake. A subtle change had come over 
the water. 

“‘There’s wind coming,” uttered the 
sad-eyed pilot to nobody but looking 
at Mr. Clutchbill. 

“Where? I don’t see any!” Mr. 
Clutchbill came instantly to attention. 

‘See that black line way off there?’’ 

*“No, I don’t see or feel anything.” 

‘‘Yeah, there’s wind comin’. I kin 
see it.” 

“Liable to get rough?” asked John. 

“Oh, they’re liable to roll some,”’ 
nodded the pilot. 

“I’m glad I’m getting off at the 
Point,”’ nodded John. 


“T’m glad too,” snorted Mr. 
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Clutchbill. ‘I hope they’re twenty 
feet high and straight up and down.” 

“Look at that!’ said John, pointing, 
now they were beyond the break- 
water. “Those speedboats can go 
over twice as fast as we can.” 

Willie held Ernest tightly and looked 
over John’s shoulder. He swallowed 
bitterly as he saw the other boats 
easily leaving them. Mr. Clutchbill 
looked and said nothing. Neither did 
the pilot say anything. He merely 
looked off south again, suddenly 
pulled back his eyelids, silently mo- 
tioned for Mr. Clutchbill to steady 
the wheel, then crawled forward and 
grimly renewed the lashings which 
held the anchor on the forward deck. 

Luckily a landing float had been 
borrowed from a nearby camp or the 
flotilla would not have been able to 
debark the dogs when Sharpshin Point 
was reached, for breakers were cream- 
ing the green swells which had mysteri- 
ously begun to roll. However, with 
many a wet foot the dogs were landed, 
shown a mouth-watering meat bone, 
then dragged away down the beach 
to the starting line a half mile away. 
Cashier John Atwood, under Mr. 
Clutchbill’s orders, carried Ernest in 
his arms to keep him rested. The 
boats were immediately lined up like 
bobbing corks between the Point and 
a flag buoy. 

It was not long before every eye was 
glued to the distant line of specks on 
the beach where the starting line lay. 
Suddenly there came the flutter of a 
flag. 

‘“*They’re off!’’ went up the yell as a 
confusion of bobbing backs broke 
away from the line. As the race drew 
nearer the meat bone holders, it was 
seen that a small black dog was 
pounding over the firm wet sand on 
the lake margin, far in the rear. Willie 
Dexter marked down the little flying 
speck. He lifted Ernest’s own meat 
pan and started pounding it like a 
tom-tom. And then, suddenly, as the 
on-coming dogs drew abreast of a 
little cedar-infested spur an amazing 
vision paralyzed the watchers. 

From the cedars of that knoll a 
genuine American full-grown fox leaped 
out on the open sand. One look at 
the stampede bearing down on him 
spoke of sudden death. He spun like 
a turnstile, jerked his hind legs out 
ahead of his nose and gave a dig that 
almost excavated that part of the 
beach. Like a red flash he sailed back 
into the woods. 


AN explosion of disappointed howls, 

baying and screeches split the air 
from a score of foxhound beaks. Some 
dogs sat down in a spray of sand with 
clinched eyes. Others tried to turn 
only to collide with their hysterical 
rivals. Sand jets jerked into the air 
as dog after dog, screeching at every 


jump, strained for the woods on the 
trail of the fox. 

But not Ernest. He pounded his 
plump paws with the rapid tattoo of 
drum sticks down the beach. He had 
heard that familiar skirl of his own 
meat pan; for him a bone in the pan 
was worth two in the bush. He rushed 
over the line and leaped into Willie’s 
arms. 

“Numb-a-i-r. twent-e-e 
four-r-r! | bellowed ¢ a judge through 
a giant megaphone. A shot of smoke 
came out of the cruiser Sprayfly. She 
dug her beak into a roller that sent 
green water over her scalp lock. 
Pitching like a broncho she began 
plunging for the old Central Wharf 
at Rutlington two miles away. Mr. 
Clutchbill clung to the cockpit coam- 
ing and strained his eyes on the 
departing Point. It slid with sicken- 
ing slowness astern. Suddenly he 
saw a flag snap. He staggered to the 
pilot. 

“‘There’s another dog come in! Give 
her the gas if it sinks us!’’ 


A LOOK of surprised pain spread over 

the pilot’s face. He twisted a crank. 
The boat split a seething whitecap 
and presented both the pilot and Mr. 
Clutchbill with a pail of water in the 
neck. 

“Ne ...mne- ver mi... mind the 
sea,” sputted Mr. Clutchbill. ‘‘As 
long as any part of us is stickin’ out 
give her the gas, all of it!’ 

Mr. Clutchbill looked back of him. 
A plume of spray shot into the air. 

“He’s coming! There’s another; 
there’s three of them!’’ 

During those strange, breath-catch- 
ing intervals that come in all heavy 
seas Mr. Clutchbill took time to 
wring out his goatee and shake his 
eyebrows. He could see several boats 
far to the east spouting spray like a 
bunch of whales. They were working 
fast to get the protection of the break- 
water. It was difficult for the old 
gentleman to keep on_ breathing. 
Then he careened on one foot. They 
plunged over a last comber. Mysteri- 
ously the seas quieted. They were in 
the chop under the grim grey masonry 
of the breakwater. Mr. Clutchbill 
shook himself like a spaniel and gazed 
off the port quarter. His eyes widened 
in alarm. The rival squadron had 
slanted around for the home plunge. 
They were a mile astern, but once 
under the breakwater they would 
skim over the level surface like 
swallows. 

A short half mile ahead of the stem 
of Mr. Clutchbill’s cruiser was the 
finish line marked by a flag buoy. 
Trailing from the buoy on a light 
cord was a water-sealed market basket 
which had fastened in it an envelope 
containing the prize check of $50. 
Mr. Clutchbill determined to get as 
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close to that $50 as possible. He 
seized a boathook, descended into the 
cabin and scrambled out of the for- 
ward companionway. He lay prone 
on the deck with his goatee brushing 
the ensign staff, and held his boat- 
hook poised over the starboard side 
like a harpoon. As in a dream he 
heard the yelling of the crowd on the 
old Central Wharf. He became con- 
scious of a growing roar back of the 
cruiser. 

Suddenly a bobbing flag buoy and 
basket rushed up to him. Something 
else caught his sight; a strange blurred 
rival mahogany prow at his elbow. 
With a lightning thrust he flashed the 
boathook under the basket handle 
and tossed it aloft. A human hand 
and arm lashed out of the speedboat 
beside him and made a frantic grab. 
The fingers closed on a smother of 
spray. Mr. Clutchbill’s basket prize 
slid down the lifted boathook to his 
hand. 
like paw. 

When things became distinct again 
the cruiser was circling for the dock. 
Mr. Clutchbill stood up on deck. A 
cheer came out over the water. As 
they slowed for the landing a hired 
band crashed into, “I'll Take You 
Home Again, Kathleen.” 

Bowing and shaking hands modestly 
the old director at last disentangled 
himself from the wharf and began 
searching beside a long double line 
of cars. At the far end he found Cal 
Bannister’s ancient sedan with the 
owner nervously fingering the wheel. 

Cautiously Mr. Clutchbill opened a 
rear door and looked hastily in. 

“T imagine,” hesitated Cal, “‘you’ll 
miss the crate we fetched the fox 
in. I slung it into a brush pile. Lucky 
I did; news of that fox is all over the 
lake front. Some of the dogs aren’t 


in yet.”’ 
“Huh,” chuckled Mr. Clutchbill, 
climbing in beside Cal, ‘“‘that fox 


must be just about getting back to 
Ferndale by now.” 
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CANADIAN 
BANKING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 

savings departments. Canadian loan 
and trust companies together have 
about 72 per cent of their investments 
in mortgages and 18 per cent in bonds. 
They operate either as one office com- 
panies, or as provincia] or national 
institutions with branches throughout 
the Province or Dominion. In many 
cases trust companies are closely 
associated through interlocking direc- 
torates with Canada’s ten chartered 


banks, and practically all loan com- 
panies have associated or subsidiary 
trust companies. 


¢ o o 


Request for Alberta Bank 
Charter Expected 


The provincial bank of Alberta’s in- 
corporation is expected to be sought 
at the present session of the Dominion 
Parliament. It is eleven years since a 
bank charter has been granted by 
Parliament, the tendency for many 
years having been to merge banks 
rather than establish new ones. Pre- 
mier William Aberhart’s desire for a 
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provincial bank to promote his Social 
Credit theories was discussed in The 
Burroughs Clearing House, April, 1940. 


New Auditor General and 
Treasury Comptroller Appointed 


Two appointments of general inter- 
est to Canadian banks were those of 
Watson R. Sellar, recently promoted 
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from comptroller of the treasury to 
the post of auditor general, and B. G. 
McIntyre, who was named the new 
comptroller. 

A former newspaperman and lawyer, 
Mr. Sellar was drafted for Finance 
Department posts some twelve years 
ago, and in 1932 was appointed to fill 
the new office of comptroller of the 
treasury, under whose control was 

+ * ¢ 


brought all the accounting sections of 
the public service. 

Mr. MelIntyre has been in Govern- 
ment service since 1913 when he 
joined the Department of Finance. 
He rose through various accounting 
capacities, becoming assistant chief 
accountant. He was named comp- 
troller general in 1930, and has been 
Mr. Sellar’s right-hand man since 1932. 


COURT DECISIONS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 
any legal action to enforce the note 
during the period of the extension? 
Such an arrangement for extension 
of time for payment is binding only 
when based on a valid contract sup- 
ported by a “consideration” received 
by the bank, according to a recent 
Texas decision. 
In the case before the Texas court 
it was alleged that the holders of the 
notes in suit had agreed with the 


makers to extend the time of payment 
of the notes until such time as one of 
the makers “‘Had recovered from his 
injury and was able to go back to 
work, said notes to bear the same rate 
of interest during the said extended 
time of payment.” It was contended 
that in view of this alleged extension 
the suit on the notes was “‘premature.”’ 

“A valid extension of notes is 
founded on contract,” said the court. 
In order to constitute a valid enforce- 
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able contract of extension, it must be 
supported by a valid consideration and 
the duration of the extension must be 
for a definite period.” 

The court also pointed out that 
where there is a valid contract of 
extension for a definite period, the 
makers of the notes cannot have the 
right to make payment before the 
expiration of the period of extension. 


(Tolbert vs. McSwain, 137 South- 
western Reporter, Second — Series, 
1051.) 
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Usury Affects Holder in Due 
Course 


In an automobile financing trans- 
action recently before the Texas courts, 


| it appeared that a note given by the 


purchaser of the car was _ usurious. 
While the note was drawn to the order 
of the automobile dealer, the court 
found that the finance company to 
which the dealer endorsed the note 
“‘dictated”’ the terms of the transaction 
and had full knowledge of the fact 
that it was tainted with usury. 

The finance company urged that it 
had purchased the note from _ the 
dealer before maturity and should be 
protected as a holder in due course. 
To this the Texas Court of Civil 
Appeals said: 

‘“‘An affirmative finding by the jury 
that the finance company had _ pur- 
chased the note would have been ol 
no benefit to the finance company, 
since it is the established rule in this 
State that where a note is usurious, 
it is void as to all interest even in the 
hands of a bona fide purchaser before 
maturity.”” (Mossler vs. Alexander, 


137 Southwestern Reporter, Second 
Series, 815.) 
Courts of different states have 


differed on the question of whether or 
not the innocent holder of a negotiable 
note tainted with usury is protected 
against the defense of usury. Some 
courts hold that he is protected under 
the Uniform Negotiable Instruments 
Law; others take the view that the 
Uniform Negotiable Instruments Law 
does not necessarily repeal an existing 
state statute imposing penalties for 
usury. Thus where a state statute 
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declares usurious notes and contracts 
void, it might be argued that the pur- 
chase of a void note by an innocent 
purchaser would not breathe legal life 
into the note. 
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Pledged Stock Sold to Directors 


A bank held fifteen shares of its 
own stock pledged by a borrower as 
collateral security on his loan. Ata 
meeting of the board of directors it 
was decided to accept these shares plus 
a cash payment in full satisfaction of 
the loan. On this basis the amount 
allowed for the stock figured out at 
$28.66 per share. The book value of 
the stock at the time was $117.00 a 
share. 

Three days after the bank acquired 
the stock under this arrangement, a 
quorum of the board of directors met 
and voted that the bank sell the stock 
to the directors present at that meet- 
ing at the price at which the bank had 
acquired it. This was done, the direc- 
tors concerned paying $28.66 a share 
in cash for the stock. This purchase 
of the stock by the directors was 
ratified by a majority of the bank’s 
stockholders. 

Thereafter certain minority stock- 
holders brought legal action to set 
aside the sale and to recover for the 
bank the profits which the directors 
had made from the transaction. 

Ruling in favor of the minority 
stockholders, the Supreme Court of 
Kansas said: 

“1. The failure of the members of 
the board of directors to act in good 
faith in fixing the purchase price of 
the stock to themselves rendered the 
transaction fraudulent and void; 

“2. Since the transaction was void, 
it could not be ratified by the majority 
stockholders at a stockholders’ meet- 
ing; 

“3. The bank itself is the owner of 
the stock and the certificates of trans- 
fer of the stock to the members of the 
board of directors should be cancelled; 

“4. The bank has a cause of action 
against the directors for recovery of 
the stock and profits, and the failure 
of the bank to bring such action 
entitles the minority stockholders to 
bring the action for the benefit of the 
bank.” 

One of the interesting features of 
the case was the fact that the loan 
secured by the stock was criticized by 
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the Deputy Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, who had suggested that the 
directors buy the stock in order to 
liquidate the loan. 

Commenting on this the court said: 

“The findings give the defendant 
directors due credit for complying 
with the bank examiners’ require- 
ments, but such compliance gave them 
no excuse to turn around and by 
getting on both sides of the subsequent 
transaction, sell the bank stock to 
themselves at a fraction of what it 
was worth.” 

In addition to directing that the 
directors’ stock certificates be can- 
celled, the court also awarded a judg- 
ment against the directors for the 
profits and dividends they had re- 
ceived. (Hawley vs. Wells, 99 Pacific 
Reporter, Second Series, 784.) 
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Accommodation Party’s Liability 


A bank acquires a negotiable note 
as a holder in due course. One of the 
parties to the note is merely an accom- 
modation party, and that fact is 
known to the bank when it gets the 
note. Will that knowledge on the part 
of the bank prevent the bank’s en- 
forcing the note against the accom- 
modation party concerned? That 
was one of the questions raised in a 
recent Massachusetts case. The Su- 
preme Judicial Court of Massachusetts 
disposed of it tersely thus: 

“An accommodation party is liable 
on the instrument to a holder in due 
course, notwithstanding such holder 
at the time of taking the instrument 
knew him to be only an accommoda- 
tion party.”’ (Leonard vs. Woodward, 
25 Northeastern Reporter, Second 
Series, 705.) 


Depositor’s Money Converted 


The legal and financial liability of a 
bank for the frauds of its officers or 
employees was recently described by 
the Supreme Court of Iowa in these 
words: 

“If a bank cashier or a bank presi- 
dent who is engaged in the active 
charge and control of the bank’s busi- 
ness receives at his usual place of 
business the money or credits of a 
customer either as a time deposit or 
for credit on open account, the bank 
becomes at once chargeable therewith, 
and the fact that the officer puts it 
down in his own pocket or converts it to 
his own use is no defense to an action 
by the depositor, if no collusion in the 
wrong appears on the part of the 
depositor.” (Peterson vs. Citizens 
State Bank, 290 Northwestern Re- 
porter, 546.) 
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